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Gleanings . 


MEETING OF SOUTHERN SECTION, C. T. A. 
Mrs. S. M. Dorsey 


Asst. Supt. Los Angeles Schools; President Southern Section, C. T. A. 


HE Executive Committee of 
T the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, wishes to announce that the 22d 
Annual Session of the Association 
will be held in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 22, 23, 24. 
The following speakers have been 
secured for this occasion: 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, Head of 
the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Henry C. 
Morrison, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, New Hampshire; 
Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, 
University of Chicago, also in 
charge of research work in the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy; and Dr. William T. Foster, 
MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY President of Reed College, Port- 
land, Oregon. As important to the 
cause of education is the fact that the members of the Association will have 
an opportunity to hear once more and to meet, men from our own Universi- 
ties: Dr. Alexis F. Lange, Dr. David P. Barrows, Prof. John W. 
Gregg and Prof. Oliver M. Johnston. Our three newly appointed Com- 
missioners of Education will also be present. 


A wide range of subjects is up for discussion, professional, technical 
and inspirational. It should not be invidious to mention that the opening 
address on Tuesday evening, December 2d, at Trinity Auditorium, will be 
given by Dr. Judd on the subject “How American Schools Establish 
Standards,” and will show the character and scope of the democratic 
standards which are set up in our schools contrasted with those of England 
and Germany. This address with a varied musical program, one number of 
which will be furnished by the young artist, Lester Donahue, will open 
what the Executive Committee hopes will prove a session of educational 
uplift. Admission to the evening meeting will be by certificate only. 


The Alexandria Hotel has been selected for Association Headquarters. 
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Editorial. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 













THE APPOINTIVE SUPERINTENDENT 
Throughout the United States there is a growing dissatisfaction in the 
method of choosing the county superintendent by popular vote. Wherever 
the office has been placed upon the appointive basis, 

RURAL SCHOOL politics and favoritism have been reduced to a mini- 
IMPROVEMENT mum, money has been saved and greater educational 
efficiency has resulted. In our own state, and among 

our own County Superintendents, the conviction is ripening that in the near 
future the appointive superintendent will be a reality. 










THE COUNTY UNIT 

Everywhere argument is advanced in favor of the County Unit. The 
district system is uneconomical. ‘There is no unification of interests in 
finances, organization, or standards. “The argument that the schools should 
be “‘near the people,” simply clouds the issue. In all civic, or political 
matters, the county is the unit. 






TRAINING THE TEACHER 

It is quite time that California began aggressively the training of 
teachers for rural schools. An attempt—merely an attempt—has been 
made in this direction. It is so easy to shape courses of study to meet the 
needs of urban schools. ‘The road of tradition and the line of least resist- 
ance usually follow the same general course. Normal schools should lead, 
not follow. Of the approximately 18,000,000 boys and girls in the 
schools of the United States today, 12,000,000 are in rural schools. 
Teachers should be trained for and paid to do the important work of 
teaching in these schools. 
























If, during the next few years, we can bring about in California the 
county unit in administration and do away with the old district system; 
elevate the office of County Superintendent of Schools from the political 
or elective plane to the appointive basis, and offer real training in our 
normal schools to those who are to teach in the rural schools, we shall 
have advanced a long way. Already there is a marked tendency to build 
better rural school houses, pay more adequate salaries, consolidate dis- 
tricts, utilize the county library, and establish social centers and parents’ 


clubs. 


Attention is directed to the statements of men and women who have 
studied these questions and to the article on the Improvement of Rural 
School Conditions in this issue. Let us have a frank, fearless discussion 
of this entire matter. 
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The relation of teacher to principal and superintendent and the extent 
to which the individual teacher should participate in the administration of 
school affairs, is an issue much discussed. 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL IN It is thoroughly understood by all stu- 
CITY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION dents of administration that “‘too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” and that in any 
effective system authority must be centered and those in authority held for 
results. It is at the same time becoming understood that placing of respon- 
sibility and community of interests are essential in a democracy. No 
principal or superintendent can be truly successful who does not seek the 
council and criticism of every member in the staff. In the last analysis, 
what makes for the best interest of the teacher makes as well for the best 
interest of the principal or superintendent. More than this: the interests 
of the school system as a whole are paramount. 

The articles in this issue touching certain phases of this most important 
field should be carefully studied. That there be complete agreement of 
disagreement is of little moment. These matters are before us for consid- 
eration. The following plan is, in its main features, based upon experience. 
It is given, however, as suggestive rather than conclusive. Only time and 
individual conditions can determine details. 

PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN UNSATISFACTORY 

Teachers have a feeling that they are far removed from the Superin- 
tendent and his office. Ass to the supervision of the primary grades, the 
assistant, if a man, is ordinarily less well prepared to offer constructive 
criticism than is any one of a number of the regular primary teachers. All 
of this tends to create a barrier between the teaching force and the admin- 
istration. With a large body of teachers and the work incident to a 
cumbersome school system, the superintendent’s responsibility, in shifting 
and readjusting, may be supplemented and shared by the board. But this 
is not enough. Not only the good will but the active assistance and co- 
operation of every teacher in the system is necessary to produce the most 
eficient schools. “Team work is essential in administration. Power must 
be centered in the superintendent, but he must be constantly in active touch 
with the entire teaching force. 

THE COUNCIL—HOW COMPOSED 

As a substitute for the present plan of organization, the plan proposed 
is that of the advisory council, of which the superintendent shall be chair- 
man. ‘This council may consist of the assistant, associate or deputy super- 
intendents; a primary teacher, chosen by the primary teaching body of the 
city; a grammar grade teacher chosen by her associates likewise; a high 
school instructor, selected by the secondary school people. A high school 
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principal and a principal of grammar schools, each chosen by the princi- 
pals of the respective schools represented, should serve upon the council. 
Added to these there should be, in the larger cities, the supervisors in 
charge of high schools, of grammar grades and of the primary grades. 
This last would in all probability be a woman, as it is only the occasional 
man who is adapted to the lower grade work. The council membership 
may be completed by adding the supervisors of the special subjects such as 
music, art, industrial expression, home economics, physical education, 
health and sanitation, oral expression, etc. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 

This would bring together a representative council from the entire 
teaching body. While bound to hear the views and opinions of the council 
members the superintendent is not bound to follow their advice or sug- 
gestion, for, being responsible to the board, he must be given great free- 
dom of action. After weighing the opinions of his associates, “he should 
act in accordance with his own judgment, and be held responsible for the 
outcome.” Nevertheless, such participation by the regular teachers, 
through direct representation in the administration of the school system, 
will bring about a most desirable adjustment. Many of the most pro- 
gressive measures of the day have originally been thought out by teachers, 
notwithstanding that “‘it has come to pass in most communities 
that if a teacher were to make a suggestion to a school board, he weil 
attract to himself unfavorable notice, if not suspicion; if he were to persist 
in such policy, he would be snubbed and probably transferred, as a warn- 
ing of even more serious things in store.” 

TEACHER PARTICIPATION 

When the teachers of any division of the school system desire to bring 
before the superintendent a measure for the conduct of the schools, they do 
so through their representative teacher on the council. Thus every teacher 
in the system participates in the school management. Objection will of 
course be raised because many people can conceive of advancement only 
under the direction of a boss or overseer. The plan allows of co-operation 
and individual assistance to the limit of individual capacity. 

RESPONSIBILITY CENTERED 

Such organization would insure co-operation and stability. It would 
bring to the aid of the superintendent the wisest council possible and 
provide expert service throughout the system. It would leave him free in 
the exercise of his own judgment, and this is absolutely necessary, for, as 
President Woodrow Wilson says: “If there is one principle clearer than 
another it is this: that in business, whether of government or of mere 
merchandise, somebody must be trusted. Power and strict accountability 
are the essential constituents of good government.” 
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At last the reaction has come. For some years our more modern 
high schools have been equipping their shops and labortories with expensive 
apparatus and tools. In many _ instances 
SIMPLICITY IN EQUIPMENT much of this equipment was so elaborate 
that it was seldom in use. Tools and 
machines installed in the manual training room or machine shop, gathered 
dust or were covered from view. Where two dollars were invested in the 
domestic science room, one dollar would serve as well. Not only was 
money expended uselessly, but boys left school handicapped. Thrown 
upon their own resources they were unable to handle a problem confront- 
ing them, as the available equipment was less elaborate than that with 
which they were familiar. And girls were discouraged and out of temper 
with their surroundings, because the homes from which they came could 
not afford the expensive although unnecessary kitchen equipment, which at 
school they had used. 


Shops and laboratories should be equipped only with the best. A 
cheap article is costly at any price. Unnecessary equipment should be 
avoided. Simplicity should be emphasized. Economy is one of the great 
lessons to be taught in shop and domestic science room. ‘The maximum 
efficiency with the minimum amount of equipment should be aimed at. It 
is a waste of funds and a bad example to furnish for pupils a costly 
equipment that brings no better results than a simple one, and that can 
never be approximated in the home. 


CR eh ae te et Rt a ee ne ee ce ee we 


The following letter, omitting names, has been received at the office of 
the Secretary of the California Council of Education: 


“I sent a check for one dollar to Miss 
““NUF SED’! , about two months ago, as membership 
fee in the -.. Section, California Teachers’ 
Association. I understand that also carries with it a subscription to the 
official journal. However, I have never received answer from Miss 
nor the magazine. 


“Will you kindly let me know whether my name was ever handed to 
you, and if not, what steps I must take to join the California Teachers’ 
Association. For the past three months I have been trying to get somebody 
to tell me how I can join the Association and when it meets this fall, but 


so far nobody has been able to tell me. 


, 


“Thanking you in advance for reply, I am.’ 
To this letter reply was made that the name of the individual has never 
reached this office. Information was given as to how to proceed in order 
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to join the Association, and as to the time and place of meeting of the 
section in which the individual is interested. 


This is only one of many letters along somewhat similar lines. It 


simply goes to show that county and city superintendents should, when 


school convenes in the fall, and particularly, because so many new teachers 
enter the system, make it one of their first duties to acquaint each teacher 
with the advisability of joining the Association. Many do not know that 
membership in the Association carries with it a subscription to the SIERRA 
EDUCATIONAL News. 


In some counties practically every teacher is a member of the Associa- 
tion. In other counties most of the teachers are in the position of the writer 
of the letter referred to. If the California Teachers’ Association is to 
fulfil its function in the best possible way it must have the support, not of 
ihe majority, but of all the school people in the state. Teachers owe it to 
themselves to belong to an organization that is constantly working in their 
interests and in the interests of the schools; an organization that is accom- 
plishing results for the individual teacher, which the individual teacher 
cannot hope to accomplish single-handed. 


oe 


The Resolutions Committee of the Northern Section, California 
Teachers’ Association, at the closing session at Red Bluff, Dec. 4, pro- 
posed the following resolution which was adopted 
THE PROGRESSIVE unanimously : 
NORTHERN SECTION Whereas, the supervision of rural schools is 
rapidly becoming more specialized and calls for a 
high degree of efficiency upon the part of the incumbent, and 


Whereas, we advocate the elevation of rural supervision to a definite 
department of professional service; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we favor the following three measures: 

(1) The County Unit versus the district system of school administra- 
tion. 

(2) The appointment of the County Superintendent of Schools by a 
competent and responsible board rather than the election by popular major- 
ities, and 

(3) The establishment in Normal Schools of courses adapted to rural 
school supervision. 

Thus does California prove her claim to the statement that in educa- 
tion she is really progressive. 
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THE OPEN BOOK FINAL EXAMINATION 


F. W. THomas 
Sacramento High School 


E have all heard the arguments for and against the giving of final 
W examinations. Good points have been made on both sides. But 
the fact remains, independent of argument, that the average high 
school teacher is not yet ready to dispense with them. She feels that the 
certainty of a coming day of reckoning inspires in the pupils a necessary 
respect for the course, and certain it is that her more or less definite con- 
ception of what ought to be asked on final examination provides something 
to steer towards and influences her methods of instruction. 


Believing that some form of examination in high school subjects was 
indispensable as yet, and desiring to find some arrangement that should 
retain the advantages of the usual test, with its main faults eliminated, the 
writer planned, three years ago, a rather comprehensive experiment in giv- 
ing all final examinations with open text books in the hands of the pupils. 
The plan grew out of a belief that we should test a pupil’s power rather 


than his memory. Most high school subjects are justified as belonging in 


the curriculum, not because any great quantities of their material will be 
remembered and made use of directly by the pupil in later life, but because 


they contribute to his resourcefulness, ideals, standards, or ability to meet 
unusual conditions successfully. Even in the case of technical and voca- 
tional, rather than disciplinary subjects, the pupil’s success after leaving 
school will hinge more frequently on his ability to locate quickly any 
needed formular or tables, and to use these intelligently and accurately, 
than on the trick of rattling them off from memory. 


The experiment was inaugurated with the help of twenty teachers, 
covering the whole field of high school work. They carried it through 
loyally, regardless of individual beliefs in its value, but encountered some 
perplexities in deciding what to ask on the examination. Many cherished 
questions, even some that had done effective service for years, were useless 
in the presence of open books. But in spite of the necessarily unskillful 
character of these initial tests, the voluntary comments of both teachers and 
pupils regarding the results were so interesting and enlightening that the 
experiment has been followed up. ‘The results apparent at first have been 
verified or modified by later observations and some significant conclusions 
can be drawn. 

The most valuable feature of the arrangement is in its reaction on the 
teacher. She must immediately make a conscious distinction in purpose 
between the permanent power which the pupil should derive from her sub- 
ject, and the more immediate tangible elements to be memorized. There 
are always a number of these latter items, such as formulas, paradigms, 
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rules and definitions,—the tools, so to speak, necessary for effective daily 
work. The time to test the pupil’s knowledge of those is while he has 
most need to use them, not at the end of the course when he is ready to 
lay them aside. With the necessity of eliminating these from the final 
examination questions, our teachers relegated the memory tests to the 
early part of the term, and usually preferred a “‘rapid-fire” style of giving 
them. Since the value of these essential tools in any subject consists in 
their being learned well enough to be recalled with dependable promptness, 
the questions covering them were given one at a time with only a reason- 
able time allowed for writing the answer before passing on to the next one. 
If a pupil did not know the point, he had no time to crib it from books, 
notes or neighbors, but was required to make up the deficiencies shown in 
his paper before it was too late for his success that term. This segrega- 
tion of all tests covering memory points into the early part of the term, 
with corresponding insistence on their mastery had a wholesome effect. 

But the greatest value to the teacher lay in focusing attention on the 
permanent attainments which the subject should give quite apart from the 
mere facts of the text-book. We are so prone to become wrapped about 
with the facts of our particular subject, and to consider them as sufficient 
in themselves, that we rarely plan how the work will best serve the average 
pupil in the unacademic atmosphere of later life. Of course if some edu- 
cational iconoclast arises to challenge the value of our subject, we can, 
after vigorous cogitation, name many practical values for it. But to direct 
our teaching in accordance with these rather than the text-book is practi- 
cally never accomplished unless it has been already arranged that the 
examinations are to be on that basis. 

Take for example the subject of Latin, which is probably the last in 
which an examination with open text-books would be expected. The chief 
justification of this subject lies in its value toward the mastery of English. 
The legitimate purposes which could underlie a final examination in it are 
apparently only two: first, to determine the pupil’s ability to continue in 
more advanced work, if he is to take more Latin, and second, in any case, 
to measure his added power in handling English. In the former case the 
most logical test would be to give him an opportunity to prove on new 
material, with his ordinary study resources at hand, his fitness to handle it. 
The latter purpose might be best subserved by taking a page of English 
and having him demonstrate upon it his Latin training and knowledge in 
etymology, grammatical structure, and accuracy of interpretation. The 
expectation of giving some such final examination as this has, to my 
knowledge, introduced a most refreshingly practical treatment of Latin 
into at least one teacher’s classes. ‘The principle is more strikingly opera- 
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tive in the sciences. Ass soon as the teacher of physics discards from his 
final examination those hair-splitting definitions that usually grace it and 
plans instead to have the pupils explain the principles involved in some 
practical object, whether a mechanical toy, plumbing apparatus or automo- 
bile, he drives away to some degree that academic incubus that has slowly 
been settling over the science since its first introduction as a practical, 
vocational subject. 


The comments of the pupils themselves have been valuable in perfect- 
ing details of the experiment. Most of the questions asked on the first 
examinations were entirely too difficult, the teachers apparently assuming 
that a pupil with an open text-book could answer anything. But it was 
soon demonstrated that only superior pupils are able to use a text-book 
skillfully in obtaining quickly anything but the most obvious facts. The 
criticisms of the boys and girls in this respect were well founded. The 
fairness of the plan, however, appealed to their standards of justice, and 
they accepted it in wholesome, honest fashion. They were no longer at 
the mercy of those tricks of memory where a single provoking slip may 
derail a whole train of sound reasoning. ‘The temptation to peep at a 
book or notes on the conscience-lulling excuse that they knew it already, 
was now gone and with it went all disposition toward dishonesty. The 
most frequent comment of the pupils was that the open book test was 
harder but that they preferred it. As a matter of fact very little use was 
made of the text-books in most cases. In history, for example, the ques= 
tions and time allowance were such that no leisure was given for hunting 
around in the text-books, further than to verify a date or some other point 
that could be located immediately. Consequently the better students rarely 
opened their texts, while the failures stared helplessly at pages that refused 
to do their thinking for them. Some pupils tried to prepare for the exam- 
inations by making a condensed summary of the entire text with quick 
reference guides. ‘The concentration and logical analysis necessary for this 
gave the exercise unexcelled educational value, but required too much 
effort for any but a voluntary task. In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, the pupils showed a freedom from the nervous apprehension that pre- 
cedes the usual mental encounter in which chance may determine their fate. 

Of course this experiment is only a beginning toward working out the 
possibilities of the open book examination. The writer has found it most 
illuminating in many respects. If its basic principle is correct, namely, that 
the final examination should be a test of power rather than of memory, 
the inevitable conclusions as to methods of instruction, relative values of 
material, and proportionate emphasis are all of far-reaching importance, 
and worthy of careful study. 
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TEACHER SELF-GOVERNMENT* 


JoHn M. BREWER 
Thirtieth Street Intermediate School 


O my mind the bureaucratic control of teachers is the cause of many 
TT of the ills of present school administration. The cure is democ- 
racy; teacher self-government. Teaching is perhaps the only pro- 
fession which has its intimate working rules imposed by an outside body 
and executed by appointed agents who do not ask the will or wishes of 
those actually engaged in the profession. No criticism of individuals is 
intended by what is here said; all of us who teach are to blame for allow- 
ing a once useful but now outgrown system to continue. As one of the 
teachers in the system I shall endeavor to point out: first, some unsatis- 
factory conditions in administration; second, the democratic principles upon 
which the school system should be based; third, a few hopeful signs; and 


fourth, the ways in which teachers themselves may help to bring about 
their own self-government. 








































1. PRESENT EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION UNSATISFACTORY 

The system is based upon a false analogy, business organization, 
Business is for financial profits to a few, and is essentially autocratic. 
Education is for character in the social commonwealth, and should be 
democratic. The problem of education includes most other problems; no 
analogy can illustrate or explain it. 


The usual position of a city superintendent is an impossible one. He 
must try to satisfy too many interests; big business, labor, parents, teachers, 
radicals, conservatives, church people of all denominations. He is very 
much overworked. He must decide important matters on limited informa- 
tion obtained from visits, conversations, and reports. Direct contact and 
first-hand knowledge is lacking. He has too much responsibility; he is 
blamed for all the errors in the system. Progressive superintendents arouse 
opposition. 


The principal of a large school is in a difficult position. If he tries to 
be democratic in seeking the advice of his teachers, he is rated as weak. 
If he tries to be efficient and makes quick decisions, he is called autocratic. 
He is usually not in a position to see the actual educational problems of 
the school at first hand, nor can he develop a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of the recitation teacher. He may see the school in the 
large, but he lacks the necessary details. 


Faculty relations are unsystematic. We do not put our understandings 
into written form: we try to remember “what we did last time.’’ In spite 
of the complexity of our relations, we depend upon an indefinite sense of 


*Abstract of talk given before the High School Teachers’ Association, of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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good will. Consequently our regulations are indefinite—use of rooms, 
desks, supplies—and our co-operation is marked by loss of time and some- 
times by friction. Faculty meetings are unbusinesslike. 


Z. IDEAL EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION BASED UPON 
DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 

The citizens of each community have a general desire to educate the 
children, and they wish to see emphasized certain policies. “The Board of 
Education is elected to carry out these popular policies, and employs 
teachers to do the actual educational work. The teachers should have the 
right to advise the board as to the method of selection to be used in obtain- 
ing the new teachers. Civil service examinations, adapted to the needs of 
education, would be best. Re-examinations should determine later fitness 
to continue teaching. 


The teachers in such an ideal system should choose all heads, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents. ‘Those in higher positions are often 
spoken of as experts. The teacher who is near the children is the only 
real educational expert; when one gets away from the children he ceases 
to be an expert. We need experts on the by-questions of education: archi- 
tecture, special schools, vocations, continuation schools, night schools; but 
these experts should report and advise, not govern. Experts should never 
have the last word: special experts should be checked by the teachers, and 
the policies of the teachers by the Board of Education. Since the recita- 
tion teachers are doing the educational work, the persons in so-called higher 
positions should be servants rather than masters. Promotions should be 
made by examination to determine an eligible list, from which the teachers 
who are concerned may then elect. Re-examinations at stated times will 
determine continued fitness. 


How would a principal conduct a school, under teacher self-govern- 
ment? He would suggest plans for the school, as he does at the present 
time. These plans he would propose at meetings of the teachers, and 
there the policies of the school would be determined. ‘The principal would 


act on his own motion whenever necessary, but his acts would be subject to 
review. 


The superintendent would use his best initiative in proposing improve- 
ments, and would carry out the will of the teachers, unless the board over- 
rules. The clerks might telephone from the central office all questions 
upon which the vote of the teachers is desired. “Teachers might then vote 
after due consideration, and send the returns to the superintendent. ‘The 
policies so determined should be overruled only by the board. Teachers 
should have the right to propose questions for initiative votes. 
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A representative body might be formed to debate and propose policies, 
but self-government must not be allowed to stop at representative bodies. 


5, HOPEFUL SIGNS OF PROGRESS ém 
Discussions at business meetings of teachers’ associations show that 
teachers desire to have prompt and detailed control of the policies of their 
organizations. One school principal recently remarked in a faculty meet- 
ing that no principal can stand in opposition to a large majority of his 
teachers. Another principal said that he would rather have opposition than 
blind or unwilling loyalty. A third takes frequent deciding votes upon 
propositions which arise in faculty meetings. One of the high schools of 
Los Angeles has a box for complaints and suggestions. Departments of 
teachers are allowed to vote upon text-books, courses, and other policies. 
The superintendent of the Los Angeles City Schools states that he has 
long regretted the lack of means to obtain the expression of teacher opinion, 
and wishes to hear of a practicable plan. Conferences have been called 
to make up for the deficiency. 


4. TEACHERS AID IN SECURING THEIR OWN SELF GOVERNMENT 

We, as teachers, need to show those in administrative positions that 
we deserve democracy and can be trusted with more and more of it. We 
must refrain from mere destructive criticism; critics should be asked to 
propose a remedy. We must show courage in expressing opinions, and in 
using the right of petition. (Right of petition is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, yet many teachers fear to use it.) We must 
show loyalty to good policies and good people, especially when these are 
under criticism. We must not be merely personal in loyalties and criti- 
cisms; loyalty to good educational principles is better and more lasting. 
We must learn that progress is gained by dissatisfaction with untoward 
conditions, but also that all progress must be gradual and built upon the 
accomplishments of the past and the present. ‘We must study our subject 
and education in general as growing things, not as something static. We 
must take advantage intelligently of all self-government which may be 
offered: reports on heads and principals, initiative votes which may soon 
be asked on such matters as co-education, political rights of teachers, rules 
of the board applicable to teachers, institute programs, use of Bible, and 
record keeping by teachers. 

We need to show the public a solid front for progress. ‘The people 
should be made to see that teachers are alive and progressive, and that 
they have a vision of the complete life for which they are preparing the 
children. We should encourage the voters to do well by the schools. We 
should try to take some active part in civic life, aside from teaching. 
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We need to settle some matters among ourselves: the question of rela- 
tive value between the regular studies and the student activities; the proper 
management of athletics; uniformity or diversity in the schools, in certain 
studies; the question of small classes in favored subjects, at the expense of 
large classes in others; and how far we may go at this time in our attempts 
to win self-direction. 

We need to provide better things for the pupils. Student self-govern- 
ment should be extended and improved. Self-bekavior in the recitation 
room must be substituted for imperialism. Moral training must be made 
to keep pace with intellectual advance. 

We need to accomplish certain things at once. ‘The faculty meetings 
must be improved: ask for 24 hours’ notice of questions to be discussed; 
rule out petty questions and petty discussions; have a parliamentary organ- 
ization for the meeting. ‘There should be instituted a suggestion and com- 
plaint committee, to make the complaints impersonal. There should be 
drawn up a code of laws dealing with as much of school policy as the 
teachers control: a code for each department, one for each school, and a 
third for all the city systems. 


TEACHERS’ PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
Miss GLoriA W. CARR 
Thirtieth St. Intermediate School, Los Angeles 


themselves into a business body in May, 1914. The length of 

experience in this progressive departure has been brief. Neverthe- 
less there are some definite things accomplishd which indicate the signifi- 
cance and possibilities of the movement. 


Tw teachers of Thirtieth Street Intermediate School organized 


It may be well to give briefly the mechanical side of the organization. 
The officers are a chairman, secretary and treasurer, who serve for one- 
half the school year. ‘The standing committees were formed in response 
to a need for certain work to be done and problems to be met. At pres- 
ent there are committees on: Suggestion, Program, Decoration, the teach- 
ing of Spelling, the teaching of Ethics, and two committees which represent 
our interests in outside organizations. 


Of these committees the most significant for teacher self-government is 
the suggestion committee. Through its agency complaints are made in the 
form of constructive criticism, when possible. Plans and suggestions are 
crystallized and made more workable before presentation to the teaching 
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body. Suggestions are rid of their personal element. In many cases the 
influence of a teacher capable of giving splendid ideas is nullified because 
he or she is known to be a growler. In effect, the existence of sugges- 
tion is at least partially antidotal for inertia. In all kinds of work, needed 
corrections are not made, evils are endured because of the tedium and 
inertia which stand in the road to the remedy. It is the special duty of 
the suggestion committee to give this initial shove to start things off. The 


suggestion committee is the Initiative and Referendum of the local group 
of teachers. 


The plan of conducting teachers’ meetings according to parliamentary 
procedure gives to all an equal chance for an effective expression of 
opinion and makes a record of same for ready reference. It furnishes a 
mechanism for quick action when the demand for such comes. Upon one 
occasion last spring, when it looked as if adverse discrimination were sud- 
denly going to be made against about 12 per cent of the city teachers, the 
existence of an organized body of teachers averted this. Individual teach- 
ers could not have undertaken the responsibility of leading the protest 
effectively, as could an organized group. 


Teacher self government even in these small beginnings has proven that 
it enlivens teachers; nothing brings out one’s latent abilities and develops 
one as does responsibility together with the equipment to meet it. Objec- 
tion may be raised that the teacher has responsibility enough without tak- 
ing on more. ‘Teacher self government does not impose greater responsi- 
bility. It merely furnishes a mechanism by which present responsibilities 
may be discharged more expeditiously and with less energy in the long 
run. A real teacher always has had responsibilities. She will have more 
of them as the school enlarges its scope, thus to supply the child with all 
that the home fails to give him. She will need more and more a facile 
and direct way of doing things. 


Another objection expressed frequently is that advocacy of teacher 
participation in school administration reflects upon the school principal. 
Much might be said to dispel this erroneous idea. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, to say that principals, individually, have supported and are support- 
ing this movement. It was through the wise and timely encouragement of 
one principal that a few teachers who were reluctant and doubtful of 
results fell into line. Another principal, also one of our most progressive 
school men, says that he is going to introduce the plan to his teachers. It 
is the opinion of one principal that a pronounced spirit of friendly co-op- 


eration among teachers and a cheerful working atmosphere has been the 
result thus far. 
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The attitude of these principals has been invaluable in introducing 
these beginnings of teacher participation in school administration, and all 
praise is due them because of this fact. No first class principal wishes to 
be dogmatic and arbitrary. However, because of the old system which is 
still with us, the most magnanimously expressed opinion on the part of a 
principal, may, in effect, be an ultimatum to teachers. ‘This is not because 
teachers are eithzr fools or cowards, but because self-preservation is the 
first and strong2st of our instincts. At present, holding on to one’s job is 
part of the machinery of self preservation. As long as a teacher is asked 
by a Board of Education such questions as ““What church do you belong 
to,” even before educational acquirements are enquired into, so long may 
we know that teachers are repressed, in rightful expression denied them; 
and so long may me know that the old system is still thriving. 


In resume, it must be said that this article has to do with the merest 
beginnings of teacher participation in school administration. However if 
the plan appears bright and proves workable, even in a small way, time 
and experience will take care of further progress. Indications are that this 
plan may pave the way for an orderly entrance of Democracy into the 
educational system. It would be folly to believe that this great spirit 
which is permeating the whole land would pass by this, the most vital 
institution, 


CO-OPERATION IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
WALTER A. EDWARDS 
High School, Los Angeles 


of the schools and the determination of educational policies seems 


r \ HE proposition that teachers should have some voice in the conduct 


at first glance subversive of well-established principles of adminis- 
tration. This feeling is due in part to the tacit assumption of analogy 
between school and business. And yet a moment’s reflection will convince 
us that this supposed analogy is false. The relation sustained by the 
teacher to the school is in certain fundamental features different from that 
sustained by the employee toward the business in which he is engaged. In 
a factory, exact correlation and balance between the various processes is 
absolutely essential. What each man does must fit exactly with what the 
others are doing. His work not only must not vary in size and form from 
standard, but must not be either much better or much worse than the work 
of the rest. The ideal of the industrial world is typified by the deacon’s 
‘wonderful one-hoss shay,” each part of which was as strong as each other 
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part, neither less nor more. ‘This is not the case in education. A sym- 
metrical and well-organized activity is indeed desirable, but no extra ability 
or originality or enterprise on the part of an individual teacher can jeopar- 
dize this unity. And the reason is because we do not here have division 
of labor. In a manufacturing establishment each laborer makes or helps in 
making one part, and the finished article is the sum of the parts. Not so 
in the school. Not a fragment, but the whole boy stands before each 
teacher, and in each class-room the whole educative process is going on. 
Therefore each successful teacher must perforce be a specialist not in some 
one subject of the curriculum but in education. His activity is not limited 
to one aspect ef the educative process. He isn’t simply a hand in a great 
factory: he is the whole works. 


When we look at the question in this way the absurdity of denying to 
the teacher a voice in school administration and the determination of 
policies is evident. The absurdity grows when we reflect on the high quali- 
fications possessed by these teachers. “They have not simply picked up a 
trade. They have been trained for their work in normal school and univer- 
sity. [hey have had a good fundamental education and then the special 


training calculated to fit them for their profession. It is beside the point 
to say that these teachers are not accustomed to deal with the larger prob- 
lems of education. Put the responsibility upon them and they will respond 
with both an increased interest in their duties and with a wisdom the out- 
come of their first-hand experience with the work of teaching. 


In institutes and associations teachers are invited to discuss educational 
theories and policies, but too often this discussion is purely academic. The 
teachers have no power to put their views into effect. The utmost they can 
do is to create or foster a public sentiment, which, however, may be of no 
avail. The decision is in other hands. ‘That is one reason why teachers’ 
meeting sometimes seem such a bore. ‘They are without significance, be- 
cause they determine nothing. 


The relation of the rank and file of teachers to problems of school 
administration is similar to that of disfranchised women to governmental 
questions. So long as their influence is indirect and is exercised only 
through avenues of appeal and persuasion, women cannot be expected to 
take a keen interest in politics or attain anything like an inteiligent compre- 
hension of public issues. When woman is given the ballot and thus comes 
to feel that she must help in deciding these questions, she makes a serious 
effort to master the subjects involved. What a great gain would result if 
we enlisted each teacher’s intelligent interest by giving him a voice in the 
decision of administrative questions! 
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On the other hand it cannot be denied that a good superintendent 
clothed with large power is a mighty force for good in the school system. 
A truly great personality will infuse itself throughout the whole school. 
Genuine, effective leadership is simply irresistible We may perfect our 
machinery—a truly great man, thrusts his personality into the scheme and 
we forget the organization and follow implicitly his guidance. ‘This has its 
dangers—in politics, the man on horseback; in business, the master of 
finance and dummy directors; in school, an autocratic head and nerveless 
subordinates. But for all that we feel instinctively that an organization 
which hampers genius in the executive defeats its own aim. 


How are we to reconcile these two apparently rival forces> How can 
we secure to the schools the full benefit of the teacher’s experience and 
practical judgment, and the superintendent’s insight and leadership? This 
problem can be solved only as it is worked out in actual practice, but its 


importance and the benefits resulting to the schools make it imperative that 
we seek a solution. 
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The Los Angeles County Supervisory Association met on Nov. 21 at 
the State Normal School, Los Angeles. After a thorough inspection of 
the fine new group of buildings, there was an important business meet- 
ing, at which Mr. J. J. Morgan of Covina was elected president. A 
membership committee was appointed, consisting of Mrs. E. C. Ingham, 
San Fernando, Mrs. Cora S. Taylor, Glendale, and Paul Stewart, Pasa- 
dena. Many new members were secured, the fee being $1.00. 

Supt. Horace Rebok of Santa Monica discussed the subject of needed 
legislation. Among other important measures there was suggested legis- 
lation looking toward the reorganization of our taxation laws, and the 
recognition of the Intermediate School. A committee was appointed to 
report on needed legislation, at the Southern Section meeting, C. T. A.,- 
with Mr. Morgan as chairman. 
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HOW ABOUT THE RURAL SCHOOL? 


A SUMMARY OF REPLIES FROM NATIONAL LEADERS TO THE QUESTION: 
WHAT ARE THE MOST NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS TODAY ? 


“The one thing needed in rural education in Nebraska is the unit of 
taxation and the unit of government in the schools. Another is the course 
of study so arranged as to bring about more practical work.’”—JAMEs E. 
DELZELL, State Superintendent, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


“*T think the great field in rural edimathien is to be met by consolidation 
of school districts.” —EDNAH A. RicH, President State Normal School 
of Home Economics and Manual Arts, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


“1. Twenty to forty acres of good ground for the school site on 
which to erect shops, experimental buildings, etc. 

“2. Make a part of the acreage the experimental station for the 
neighborhood in all respects. 


“*3. Build a house and out buildings for the teacher and his family 
to live in and keep him there. 


“4. He must be teacher, farmer, fruit raiser, youngster raiser, etc., 
and the center of intelligence in his diocese.”—JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Advisory Supt. of Schools, Kansas City. 


“In my opinion the thing that is fundamental in the improvement of 
rural schools is the getting of more money for rural schools.’,-—NATHAN 
C. SCHAEFFER, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


‘Summed up, the most striking needs are better buildings, better water 
supply, closer supervision, modern sanitary toilets and the county unit 
instead of the district unit.” —L. W. BAsBcock, County Supt., Mendo- 
cino County, Cal. 


“IT consider the most needed improvement in rural education that of 
providing trained teachers who are fully alive to rural conditions. I think 
the weakest link in the whole plan of education is that of the county super- 
intendent who is poorly paid and is dependent upon election by party poli- 
tics. I think there should be a county board of education, the same as the 
city board, with full power to appoint and fix salaries of county superin- 
tendents, and that a rural supérvisor should be given the superintendent so 
that each school may be visited for a full half day at least every six 
weeks. Our supervisory law is doing wonders for Oregon. ‘The school 
house should be made the social center of the community.”—L. R. 
ALDERMAN, Supt. of Schools, Portland, Oregon. 
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“The most needed improvement in rural education is undoubtedly 
better teachers. Nothing else in any way compares with that. The next 
needed improvement is the abolition of the little one-room school and the 
substitution instead of the consolidated school.” —JOHN W. Cook, Pres. 
State Normal School, DeKalb, III. 


“1. The abolition of the district system and the substitution of a 
county unit system. 


“2. ‘The consolidation of schools which can be accomplished when 
the first change is made. 

“3. Efficient supervision of the schools that for physical reasons can- 
not be included in consolidated scheme. ‘The first change again will alone 
make this possible, because it involves the appointment of the county super- 
intendent and the appointment on his nomination of a deputy superintendent. 

“4. A vital connection of the state normal school with the rural 
school. Each normal school should be made a clearing house for its 
appropriate district, gathering in a sufficient body of data from the schools 
in all measurable subjects and to deriving from the data the standards and 
standard tests for the rural schools of the district. 

“5. Co-operation of all social and industrial forces. To urbanize 
rural life as far as it is desirable it should be urbanized. In this connection 
I think that recreation is the big problem. 

“6. Such apportionment of state school money and county school 
money as shall favor and develop the rural community and will further put 
a premium on the development of the forward looking rural community.” 
—Epwarp L. Harpy, Pres. State Normal School, San Diego. 


“IT consider the most important thing in the way of the betterment of 
rural school conditions is to have the trained teacher who is trained in 
country life conditions, and to that end the state normal schools and the 
high schools of the first class should have training courses in elementary 
agriculture and country life conditions in general.’”,-—O, J. KERN, Univer- 
sity of California. 


“State legislation which will ensure a greater yearly salary for the 
rural teacher than for the urban teacher. An intelligent county superin- 
tendent could fix salaries much better and much more fairly than a con- 


stantly changing board of trustees.” —S. B. WILSON, County Supt. of 
Schools, Placerville, Cal. 


*“The cities have never been willing to pay their debt to the country. 
We cannot have such schools as the rural communities need as long as they 
are separated as at present. As long as the funds depend upon the attend- 
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ance of pupils at school the cities will continue to capture the lion’s share. 
There ought to be somehow, as in Minnesota, a system of rural school 
support which should depend upon general taxation irrespective of average 
daily attendance. The cities ought to tax themselves for the benefit of 
schools in the country. ‘They ought to see to it that every farm child has 
the same opportunity for the best instruction under the best conditions that 
the city child has.’”,—J. F. MiLLsPAUGH, Pres. State Normal School, 
Los Angeles. 


‘In my opinion the thing most needed by the rural schools is rural 
supervision. I would suggest the abolishment of county boards of educa- 
tion and the establishment of this rural supervision in their place. Boards 


of education do not accomplish results.” MARGARET SHEEHY, County 
Supt. of Schools, Merced, Cal. 


“1. More consolidation of schools. This is going on slowly in New 
Jersey, but public opinion does not favor it. How to overcome this public 
opinion is the problem. 


“2. Better paid, better qualified, better equipped teachers. Large 
numbers of normal school graduates do not wish to teach in rural schools. 

**3. More vocational, industrial or agricultural training. 

“4. Better equipped country schools when we get them consolidated, 
or otherwise, and more attractive school grounds. 

“5. Better enforcement of compulsory education laws. 

“6. Better medical inspection. ‘Too often medical inspection laws 
are a dead letter in rural districts. —C. N. KENDALL, Commissioner of 
Education, State of New Jersey. 


*“We need something above all to enable pupils who are more or less 
absent to get an education in spite of the class system, requiring uniformity 
of attendance, previous preparation and abilities.” —-FREDERIC BURK, 
Pres., State Normal School, San Francisco. 


“*T believe the one thing which will make the rural public schools the 
best public schools in this country is the centralization of these schools, 
enabling the careful grading of the work and the securing of as strong 


teachers are as available for city service.”—H. B. WILSON, Supt. of 
Schools, Topeka, Kansas. 


“1. Consolidation of schools where practicable. 

“2. Effective supervision which cannot be secured unless the number 
of schools to be supervised is limited to about fifty and the tenure of office 
of the supervisor made more permanent. His salary must be adequate to 
secure competency. 
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**3. Better qualified teachers. With the first two given I think the 
third would inevitably follow. I suppose you, like the rest of us who have 
descended from New England stock, believe in local self-government, but 
possibly you have seen the failure of local self-government in the country 
districts until you have reached the conclusion I have, that some central- 
ized authority is essential if we are to make progress.” —L. D. HARVEY, 
Pres., Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


““We need teachers, well trained for rural education, who can make a 
survey of the needs of the district and then let the schools meet the needs. 
Our rural schools need closer supervision. Our courses of study for rural 
schools need to be re-organized and vitalized.”—-GRAcE M. SHEPHERD, 
State Supt. of Schools, Boise, Idaho. 


“The most important thing in putting the rural schools on the plane to 
which modern conditions seem to point is the need in the line of equipment 
for mechanical, physical and domestic education; equipping them with 
the possibilities of getting away from the old idea of book training.” — 
C. L. McLane, Pres., State Normal School, Fresno. 


‘For the moment at least, I am inclined to put closer and more intelli- 
gent supervision at the head of the list. And second, an important need is 
more money for instructional purposes. With these two features in opera- 
tion a vital need would be met in better trained teachers.” —E. T. Fair- 
CHILD, Pres., New Hampshire College, Durham, N. H. 


*‘Fundamentally we need better teachers. We need teachers who are 
personalities, not so much teachers who know subjects better, although 
there is room for great improvements here in normal graduates, but teachers 
of soul.”,-—JAMEs E. REYNOLDS, County Supt. of Schools, Ventura, Cal. 


“T am strongly opposed to the point of view that we should abolish the 
election of a county superintendent by the people and put in a county board 
elected by the people who shall select the county superintendent. People 
are constantly saying that we should take the schools out of politics, but I 
contend that so long as you serve the people you are in politics. I do not 
care whether one is elected by the people or by a board of electors, you 
are serving the people, and I do not want to see any county superintendent 
in the State of Washington have a county board of education placed be- 
tween him and the people.” JOSEPHINE PRESTON, State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Washington. 
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““Of course I presume that all would agree that the only thing that is 
absolutely necessary for the betterment of rural schools is closer super- 
vision.”’—M. E. DaltLey, Pres. State Normal School, San Jose. 





Better salaries for the rural school teachers. These should not be less 
than those of the grade teachers in cities. A readjustment of the course of 
study to fit the needs of rural communities. There should be some manual 
training and domestic science and much elementary agriculture—A. S. 
McPHERRON, County Supt. of Schools, San Bernardino, Cal. 









““There is no real direction of rural school work, nor can there be any 
redirection of it until some one is set to work with ability and power to 
direct. Until county superintendents are selected as are our best city 
superintendents—by non-partisan boards of education; until we practice 
what surely all of us believe, namely. that the children of the countryside 
are just as much worth care and attention as are those of the city.”— 
ALLISON WARE, Pres., State Normal School, Chico. 













“In my opinion it would be of great benefit to our isolated country 
schools if the law required the county superintendent, or in the larger 
counties, one of his deputies, to visit these outlying districts several times 
during the year.”,—Jos. M. HAMILTON, County Supt. of Schools, Del 
Norte County, Cal. 





“IT am in hearty sympathy with the main contention as that 
relates to the building up of a genuine system of rural school supervision. 
If you can get your proposal by in California, it will do much to advance 
it in other parts of the country. I think you are aware, of course, that in 
Massachusetts, as regards rural supervision, we have thoroughly excellent 
machinery. I wish it were possible to get superintendents who had had 
more professional training for their work here, but this will come in time, 
I trust.”—-Davip SNEDDEN, Commissioner of Education for Mass. 
















APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL 

“Whereas, the report from the Council of Education has shown not 
only a record of excellent past accomplishments but also gives a promise 
of important future lepislation, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we extend to the Council a sincere vote of thanks and 
a pledge of hearty support and co-operation in their coming legislative 
campaign.”—Resolution passed at meeting Northern Section, C. T. A., 
Red Bluff, Dec. 4, 1914. 
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CO-OPERATING FORCES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


(The following article is published owing to the widespread discussion of the 
County Unit plan of organization as opposed to the District System, and of the 
appointive vs. the elective County Superintendent. The paper was delivered 
refore the National Council of Education, at St. Paul on July 4 last, and ap- 
peared in the American School Board Journal for August of this year. It is 
used at this time, as a number of superintendents and teachers have suggested 
the advisability of a discussion of the entire field. There is included in this issue 
also, the summary of replies from a number of those whose judgment was sought 
before this article was written.—Ed.) 


EFORE putting this paper in final form, a letter was addressed to 
B many leaders in rural school education throughout the country. The 

question was asked: What is the Most Needed Improvement in 
Rural Education Today? Replies came from state, county and city 
superintendents, normal school presidents, professors of agriculture, special 
students of rural problems, and teachers in rural schools. Analyzed and 
briefly summarized, these replies are interesting and instructive in the high- 
est degree. 


SUMMARY OF NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 
In the enumeration of the most needed improvements, we find the 
greatest number of replies place better, closer, and more expert rural school 
supervision u. the head of the list. This in a number of instances, implies 


the necessity for rural school supervisors. Better trained teachers come 
next in order, and shares honors with consolidation of districts, and cen- 
tralization of schools. Following in the list, we have the necessity for more 
money. ‘This is implied in many of the replies, and stated specifically in 
a large number. Ass education is a matter of state concern, it is felt that 
the state and wealthy city should see to it that the rural district is not dis- 
advantaged in lack of funds for educational purposes. 


The next most needed improvement is thought to be the modification 
of the course of study, the better to meet the needs of the rural commu- 
nity. Farm mathematics, applied chemistry, and physics, industrial educa- 
tion, home economics for girls, and agriculture are elements of this modi- 
fied course. Then follows the necessity for making the school the social 
center of the community, with opportunities for social and literary better- 
ment, and the discussion of problems having to do with the improvement 
of industrial, commercial, economic and health conditions. In this con- 
nection, a community auditorium is advocated by some. Better salaries 
for teachers, large attractive playgrounds, plots for experimental agricul- 
ture, more modern school buildings, improved water supply and sanitary 
conditions, the appointive rather than the elective county superintendent,— 
these appear to be held of equal importance. 

More extensive and improved school equipments, with particular refer- 
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ence to the teaching of industrial and home economic subjects, and agricul- 
ture, special normal school courses for the training of rural teachers, 
abolition of the district system and the substitution therefor of the county 
unit, and a home for the rural school teacher, balance one another. Clos- 
ing the list of needed improvements, we find better salaries for county 
superintendents, open air schools, endowments for rural schools, elimination 
of the county board of education, the introduction of vocational work, 
enforcement of compulsory attendance law, more permanent tenure of 


office for the county superintendent, increased salaries for supervisors, and 
good roads. 


No mention is made by any one of the necessity for utilizing the 
various educational forces of the county for the benefit of all the schools. 
The books and pamphlets now gathering dust in the office of the superin- 
tendents; the hundreds of publications from State Universities, agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, U. S. Bureau of Education and the various 
departments of the Federal Government; pictures, clippings and industrial 
collections and exhibits secured from manufacturers, should be brought 
together in a traveling or circulating museum or library. The county 
library plan, as in force in California, should be applied, and results 
pooled. ‘The good things in one place would thus be available everywhere. 


THE VITAL ISSUES 
Your attention is directed to the fact that three of the needed improve- 
ments regarded by the majority of these experts as comparatively unim- 
portant because crowded well to the foot of the list are: 


1. The abolition of the district system and the introduction of the 
county unit of administration. 

2. The elective county superintendent to give place to the appointive 
officer. 

3. Special normal school courses to adequately prepare teachers for 
rural school positions. 

All issues as suggested in the replies are important. After an inten- 
sive study of rural school conditions, extending over a period of years, I 
am led to the conclusion, however, that individual differences and details 
aside, but with general application the country over, the three above men- 
tioned forces are of the most vital consideration. ‘Those who place other 
matters first, have failed to strike at the root of the fundamental weak- 
nesses in our rural schools. These suggested changes, revolutionary per- 
haps, are more urgently needed even than more money or consolidation and 
centralization ‘of schools, important as these matters are. For when we 
have secured the count: unit in administration, have provided for an 
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appointive county superintendent, and offered training that fits the teacher 
specifically for service in the rural school, we have gone a long way 
towards solving all the other problems. 


THE COUNTY UNIT 


It is needless to show here how the district system arose, how it served 
its day well, and why in this age it is antiquated and inadequate. Those 
who know schools and have studied administrative problems, need not be 
told of the lost motion, the crossing of wires, the ignorance, the neglect, the 
lack of telling results incident to the district system. ‘The wonder is that 
our rural schools are as effective for results as we find them to be. Time 
and again, no member of a board of district trustees has had any education 
in the schools of this country and mighty little anywhere. One of these 
men, if a resident today of his native land, might be considered competent 
to discuss the shortcomings of the school system, serve upon a school board, 
or assist in selecting the one to preside over the destinies of the local insti- 
tution of learning. But transplanted to a foreign soil, where the temper 
and tendencies of the people are vastly different from those of his own 
land, where social, industrial, economic conditions, vary as greatly as do 
training and temperament, a stranger to our ideas and ideals, with partial 
understanding only of our laws, and a crude hold upon our language,— 
such is the man who, many times, serves against his will upon a local 
board of school trustees. And, this man well meaning and honest, is fully 
as well qualified to fill the position, as are his fellows in the neighborhood. 


But not alone the foreign born and foreign schooled are serving in such 
positions. In many instances, desire for political preferment, or ambition, 
leads to election. Men absolutely without knowledge of the requirements 
of teachers, or the meaning or make-up of the course of study, are expected 
to select the teacher, direct the expenditure of funds, and pass upon the 
kind and character of school buildings and equipment. 


As a partial remedy for this condition, comes the county unit plan. 
There should be one central board of education for the county, which in 
conjunction with the county superintendent and his associates, should select 
teachers, as does the city board and superintendent. This board should 
have charge of the finances of the county. It should be composed of not 
more than five members. Neither geography, political or church affiliation, 
nor sex, should play a part in their selection. They should be elected by 
the people at large. The service should be for long terms, subject to 
recall. ‘Their only compensation should be for traveling or other expenses, 
incident to two or three meetings annually. 
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The raising of standards, the equalizing of opportunities, the econom- 
ical expenditure of funds, and the securing of more competent teachers, 
will be brought about through the introduction of the county unit. But 
the benefits to be derived from the county plan of organization, are con- 
tingent in no small degree upon the elimination of the elective superin- 
tendent. The consideration of the county unit plan leads naturally to the 
second of the important forces that will make for the improvement of rura 
schools, namely, the appointive superintendent, 


THE APPOINTIVE SUPERINTENDENT 

The county superintendent should be appointed by the county board 
This indeed should be the chief function of that body. His salary shoul 
be fixed by them. As in the case of the city superintendent, he may be 
brought from another county or another state even. Under the elective 
system, the worst kind of politics are practiced. In some states, no ade- 
quate educational qualification is demanded, and the man who could by no 
possibility serve the county as assessor, or collector, or high school principal, 
is placed upon the tail end of his ticket, that some political debt may be 
paid. In some states where this is not the case, the county superintendent 
is forced to give much of his time during the last year of his administra- 
tion, to building anew the fences that he must always keep in repair, when 
he should be devoting his energies to the conduct of the schools. He is 
oftimes hampered as much as he is assisted by paid professional boards, 
who divide with him the responsibility, thereby detracting from the service- 
ableness of the school system. He sometimes works with no assistant 
whatever, and in any case has never sufficient help to secure follow up 
measures in school supervision. ‘The salary received by the average county 
superintendent is pitiably inadequate. Were it not for wife or daughter 
who frequently acts as assistant, where one is allowed, the salary would 
barely be sufficient to keep the ‘‘wolf from the door.” There is scarcely a 
state in the union where the low salaries of the county superintendents are¢ 
not a disgrace. 


The appointive superintendent should be an expert, by temperamen 
and training qualified for his work. He should be paid a salary commen 
surate to the position. He should nominate for appointment all teachers 
of the county, and such nomination should be confirmed or rejected by the 
board. He should assign all teachers to their respective schools and 
changes in assignment should be made by him. He should pass upon 
school house construction throughout the county. He should nominate, 
and there should work under his direction, rural school supervisors, men and 
women thoroughly trained in the needs of the rural community, and in the 
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art of teaching. In small or sparsely settled counties, the money now paid 
the professional board members, should be applied upon the salary of a 
trained supervisor to act with the superintendent. We are learning that in 
supervision and leadership, follow up work in the field counts for more 
than trying to direct the battle from a roll top desk and upholstered chair, 
ae 

No one should be chosen as superintendent or supervisor whose credentials 
do not entitle the holder to teach in any rural or grade or high school in 


the state. ‘[his-means thorough professional and academic training. 


The county should be districted and the supervisors in such number as 
to guarantee a visit to each school of a half day at least every four weeks. 
These rural school supervisors should hold conferences with the men and 
women of the neighborhood, should be able to discuss intelligently with 
the teacher, the strengthening of the course of study, the work of each indi- 
vidual student in the school, and to take up with the farmer in the feld, 
matters relating to crop improvement, the handling of crops, farm manage- 
ment, transportation, marketing and the like. ‘They should be able as 
well to discuss sanitary measures, rural economics, and problems of the 
home. 


Authority should thus be centered in the county superintendent. By 
holding those in authority for results, and by placing a lay board between 
the rural districts and the superintendent’s office, effort may be expected to 
result in efficiency. Under such system there would be less favoritism 
shown in the appointment of a teacher to a given district on account of her 
residence there, or her relationship to a school trustee, or prominent citizen, 
without regard to her qualifications for the particular school. Indeed we 
should expect as efficient work and as satisfactory results as we find in the 
city. Approach is thus made to the third important factor. 


TRAINING THE RURAL TEACHER 
It is not to be wondered at that so many authorities on rural school 
education, place the necessity for proper training of teachers as the most 
vital force necessary for the betterment of conditions. With the county 
unit prevailing, and the county superintendent an appointive officer, the next 
step in progress is the teacher trained for specific service in rural schools. 


Courses in our normal schools at present, are calculated to meet the needs 


of urban communities. ‘The country school is the teacher’s experiment sta- 


tion, and many young girls begin their work in the country. Every self 
respecting normal school, city training schools excepted, should offer special 
courses for rural school teachers. Whether in an institution demanding two 
years of professional training, following high school graduation, or four 


years work foundationed by an elementary course, it is necessary to offer 
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practical work covering the subjects of the rural school curriculum. 
Method without subject matter is useless. On the pedagogical side con- 
sideration should be given the vital problems of education, school and 
class-room management, advances being made, needed reforms, and the 
tendencies of human nature and their relation to the art of teaching. 


This course for rural school teachers should comprehend a first hand 
knowledge of country life conditions, the problems to be faced in housing, 
health, sanitation, water supply, the planning and reconstructing of houses, 
and the laying out of grounds and labor saving in the home. It should 
consider ways and means of taking social situations where they are and 
elevating them to where they should be. It should train the teacher in the 
organization and conduct of meetings, in making and carrying out literary 
programs, in utilizing music and the motion picture in the school and home. 
The machinery of county organization should be handled and political and 
civic problems given prominence. 


There should be courses dealing with farm mathematics and account- 
ing, rural mechanics, the fundamentals of domestic and agricultural chemis- 
try, applied biology, problems of lighting, heating and ventilating, and 
proper seating of school rooms. ‘lhe use of books, papers and magazines 
in the school and home should have a prominent place in the course, and, 
as well, the profitable employment of the leisure hour including games, 
sports and contests. History, geography, literature, reading, oral E,nglish 
and expression, debating, industrial work for boys, home economics for 
girls, and the fundamental subjects, should be stripped of their varnish and 
veneer, and emphasis placed upon those phases that find application in the 
world of men and things. Such work alone is cultural, whether offered 
in country or city. 


These normal school courses must be offered by men and women of 
experience, who are real teachers, not mere theorists. ‘The class of students 
should be drawn largely from the country. With adequate salary and 
working under satisfactory conditions, teachers will cease to look over into 
the promised land of the skyscraper and the billboard. It is the everlast- 
ing change of teachers in the country schools that impedes progress. ‘This 
affects adversely the continuance of pupils in the school and sends them 
away to the city. There is too much “back to the farm” bosh talked and 
too little “stay on the farm” practiced. 

EXPERIENCED TEACHERS TO THE COUNTRY 

Inexperienced teachers are frequently forced to the country, not be- 
cause they so desire, or have knowledge of rural conditions, or kinship 


of interest with life in the open, but because the city will accept as teachers 
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oniy those with training and experience. Rural authorities have not yet 
developed the backbone or common sense necessary to cope with this situa- 
tion. It is the experienced teacher, not the novice, who should go to the 
country. Experience should be acquired in towns and cities where there 
are principals and superintendents and supervisors and fellow teachers to 
direct and encourage and criticize. “There is no rhyme or reason, lack of 
money aside, in compelling young teachers to gain their experience by main 
strength and awkwardness at the expense of country boys and girls upon 
whom they practice. Until teachers have special training for work in rural 
schools, the authorities should insist upon experienced teachers, and should 
pay a wage such as to secure to the country the very best. Nothing will 
help to bring this about as will the county unit and the appointive super- 
intendent. 

Money necessary, you say! Yes, indeed. In the last analysis more 
money must be secured. How to get more money is the problem to which 
we must address ourselves. But money alone never yet produced efficiency 
in education. We need legislation, organization, supervision, the centering 
of responsibility, trained teachers, and a modicum of common sense. These 
forces in co-operation will improve rural school conditions. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION, 
SOUTHERN SECTION, C. T. A. 


(On Wednesday evening, November 25, there was a called meeting at the office 
of Mrs. S. M. Dorsey, President of the Southern Section, C. T. A., of the Com- 
mittee appointed last year on revision of constitution of the Southern Section. 
Present at the meeting were Miss Lloy Galpin, Chairman, and Miss Edith Hodg- 
kins, Messrs. R. C. Daniels, J. J. Morgan and I. I. Beeman. Mrs. Dorsey and 
Secy. Chamberlain of the California Council of Mducation were also present. 

There was a free and frank discussion of the constitution, the result of the 
conference being unanimous agreement upon certain additions and changes. The 
Committee felt that in its main features the constitution was sound and should 
stand as at present. The report on proposed amendments, sent by the Chairman, 
Miss Galpin, follows.—Ed.) 


Art. 1V. Amend by adding a new section on 
Advisory Committee on Program. 

Sec. 2. “This committee shall consist of six members, the Associa- 
tion president of the preceding year, one superintendent or assistant 
superintendent of schools, one high school principal, one elementary 
school principal, one high school teacher and one elementary school 
teacher. The members of this committee shall be chosen by the newly 
elected president not later than February Ist and shall hold office for 
three years each, with the provision that of those who shall be appointed 
for 1915-16, one shall be chosen for one year, two for two years and the 
remaining two for three years. Not more than two members shall be 
from Los Angeles County. 


It shall be the duty of this committee to secure information about 
educators and other social workers; to make and constantly revise a 
directory of such educators and social workers, which shall contain 
data as to their fitness as speakers, their specialties as educators of 
social workers, somewhat of their professional history, together with 
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names of reliable sponsors; to place all information at the disposal of 
the Executive Committee on request and to secure additional informa- 
tion whenever requested so to do, by the Executive Committee. 

This committee shall not assume the responsibility for any annual 
program.” 


Art. V. Amend by adding. 

Sec. 1. “If the Association fails to name a time and place for the 
next meeting, the Executive Committee may decide.” 

Art. VI. Amend by striking out. 


Sec. 1. “provided such amendment be submitted in writing, be read 
on the first day of the session and acted upon by the Association dur- 
ing the session of the second day.” 


Substitute: “provided such amendment be submitted in writing to 
the president at least thirty days before the annual meeting, be printed 
in the annual program, and be acted upon by the Association at the 
regular business session.” 


Art. IX. Amend by adding a new section. 

“Sec. 11. The duties of this Council shall include the discussion 
and shaping of educational policies and desired legislation. The Council 
shall further present such policies and proposed legislation to the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, at its annual meeting 
and to the Federal Council. The proceedings of each meeting of this 
local Council shall be published in the Sierra Educational News.” 

Art. IX. Amend by adding a new section. 

“Sec. 12. This Council shall meet during the month preceding the 
meetings of the Federal Council, and every month during the entire 
session of the state legislature. Special meetings may be called at any 
other time, when in the judgment of the president of the Association, 
it seems necessary, or upon the written request of five members.” 


Sec. 13. There shall be an auditing committe of three, one of whom 
shall be appointed by the president at the beginning of his term of office. 
This committee shall report to the Association at its annual business 
meeting.” 

Art. IX, Sec. 7. Amend by striking out: 

“Except those elected in December, 1912,” and “provided that those 
elected at the annual meeting in December, 1912, shall take office imme- 
diatly upon their election, and shall classify themselves by lot, so that 
as nearly as possible one-fourth of their number shall retire in one year, 
one-fourth in two years, one-fourth in three years, and one-fourth in 
four years.” 

Substitute: 

“The members of this Council shall begin their services on the date 
in April of the annual meeting of the Federal Council and shall hold 
office for the term of four years, provided that as nearly as possible 
one-fourth of their number shall retire annually.” 

Art. IX, Sec. 8. Amend by tsriking out: 

“Council of Education,” and substitute: “this Council.” 

Art. IX, Sec. 10. Amend by striking out: 

“Council of Education,” and substitute “Federal Council.” 

7. Art. IX. Sec. 9. Amend by adding: 

“Federal Council” 

of the California Teachers’ Association. 

Strike out final clause beginning: 

“provided that those elected at the annual meeting in December, 
1911.” 

Substitute: 

“provided that one-fourth of their number shall retire annually.” 

Art. IX Amend by adding a new section: 
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INTELLECTUAL SNOBBISHNESS 
WILLIs JEFFERIS 
‘Los Angeles Military Academy 


REBUFF to intellectual snobbishness was administered some time 
A ago in Pasadena by one of the high school teachers there, who 

frankly admitted that he did not understand Browning and re- 
marked that hardly one per cent of those who sought to honor the poet 
during the Browning centennial had any idea of the meaning of Browning’s 
works. 

The statement was met with strenuous protests from the philosopher 
poet’s devotees, and by one teacher especially, who rated the one who made 
the statement for superficiality in not being better able to appreciate Brown- 
ing. To prove that they were not really serious or sincere, the teacher in 
question offered a prize for the best gem from Browning and read the 
verses submitted before judges. Not one of the poems was received with 
favor by the Browning admirers; so the teacher read one of his own poems, 
which was unknowingly and unanimously voted the best of the lot, thereby 
proving his point that the Browning devotees were pretentious worshipers 
of a self-created fetish. The poem which follows was thought by the 
judges to have been taken from one of Browning’s longer poems. ‘The par- 
ticular teacher mentioned above advancing this idea. As it was awarded 
first prize, the teacher got his money back. ‘The poem follows: 


DEUS IN OMNIBUS 
By J. WILLIs JEFFERIS 


I hear Thee in the rolling waves 
And in the twittering swallow; 
I see Thy smile across the sky 


And in the flowery hollow. 

I feel Thy breath upon the gale, 
Thy voice is in the thunder, 

Thy footstep is the earthquake’s shock 
That shakes the hills asunder. 


Thine eyes shine through the twinkling stars 
That gleam with rays eternal; 

Thy song, the symphony of spheres 
That ring with notes supernal. 


Yet not for these I love Thee most 
And call Thee friend and brother; 

Thy heart beats in the human breast, 
Thy love is in the mother. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 
Report U. S. Bureau of Education 


Three States have special laws establishing State Teachers’ employ- 
ment bureaus: 

A. Massachusetts.—By an act of the legislature of 1911 a teachers’ 
registration bureau was established under the control of the State Board 
of Education. A fee of $2 is charged each applicant. ‘The applicant 
must be a graduate of any high school or normal school in the Common- 
wealth or of any other school considered by the Board of Education of 
equal grade, or a graduate of a reputable college. Printed lists of appli- 
cants with a brief statement of their qualifications are sent to the school 
committees in the different cities and towns. ‘The law as originally passed 


was for teachers who were residents of the State, but this restriction was 


removed in 1913. 


The work was started upon its present basis in October, 1912. From 
that time until November 30, 1913, IOI positions were filled. To 
November 30, 1914, probably 200 positions will be filled. On Decem- 
ber 31 there were 142 high school teachers, 149 elementary school teach- 
ers, and 73 special teachers registered with the bureau. 


Minnesota.—The Minnesota State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, 
authorized by the act of April 25, 1913, began operation June |, 1913. 
The registration to August |, 1914, was 830, divided as follows: Rural, 
71; grades, 315; supervisory, 94; high school, 235; special, 115. 

The salaries of the teachers already placed and reported amount to 
$260,310. A registration fee of $3, payable at time of registration, 
entitles the person enrolled to the services of the bureau for 12 months 
from date of registration. Receipts for these fees for the first year 
amounted to $2,490, with expenses amounting to $2,000. The items of 
expense do not include the salary of the director of the bureau, who is 
listed as State School Inspector and draws his salary from a separate fund. 
The fiscal year closes August 1, but since that time during the present 
year (1914) 112 teachers have enrolled and 165 teachers have been 
located whose salaries amount to $68,000. 

Michigan.—A law has been upon the statutes making the department 
of public instruction an employment bureau for teachers, but it is a dead 
letter. 

B. Three State Departments of Education maintain employment 
bureaus without special State laws authorizing them: 


Connecticut.—A teachers’ employment bureau has been conducted by 
the State Board of Education for a number of years. A complete set of 
cards is kept in the State office with records and credentials of each appli- 
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cant. Records of normal-school graduates are kepi on white cards so 
that they may easily be distinguished from the records of those not having 
normal training. A special form (No. 8) is filed by superintendents and 
committees desiring teachers. A list of the best available candidates is 
sent and a notice of the vacancy is sent each teacher on the list by a 
special circular (No. 2). Superintendents and committees are requested 
to notify the State office as soon as a teacher has been secured. During 
the year 1913-14, 544 applications for positions were filed and 159 for 
teachers to fill vacancies were received from superintendents and boards. 


New Jersey.—The State Board of Education maintains a “‘Bureau 
of information for teachers and school officers, which was established 
January 15, 1898, to act as a medium between competent teachers and 
boards of education in the State of New Jersey without charge for the 
services rendered.” Special forms are used for filing the teacher’s appli- 
cation for a position and the board’s notice of a vacancy. ‘Teachers 
keep the bureau well informed of their movements, and by so doing the 
management is in a position to supply teachers at 24 hours’ notice, from 
September | to June |, each year.” 


Indiana.—An employment bureau for Indiana teachers is a part of 
the State department of public instruction. No charge is made for services 
and only a few vacancies are filled. 


C. In the following States special files or informal lists of teachers 
who apply for positions are kept in the office of the State department, and 
these lists are sent to board of county superintendents desiring teachers: 


Louisiana.—Hundreds of applications are received yearly from teach- 
ers who apply for positions to teach in the State. About twice each 
month a list containing the names of these applicants is sent out to the 
parish superintendents, giving educational qualifications, teaching experi- 
ence, etc., of each applicant. 


Maryland.—No bureau is maintained by the State department, but all 
applicants for a position who address the State office are given lists of 
county superintendents or other school officials to whom they may apply, 
and from time to time mimeographed lists of applicants are sent to school 
officials, 


D. The other States that aid teachers in a more or less direct manner 
are Alabama, California, Florida, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 
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PENMANSHIP*# 
THORNTON H. LopcE 
High School, Redlands, Cal. 


S WRITING essential? You will frequently hear it said that since 
the advent of the typewriter so generally into the business field, writing 
has lost its significance. But in spite of the fact that the writing 

machine is becoming so common, or rather because of this, writing must be 
done more acceptably than ever before. Because the work of the machine 
is so legible, it follows that work with the hand must now be done with 
the greatest exactness and speed. People have not the time or the patience 
to spend in deciphering illegible scrawls, and such work finds its way to the 
waste basket. The three “‘R’s”’ are still the fundamentals of all education 
and “‘Riting’”’ is not the least of them. Consider the proportion of time 
spent in school in producing some form of written work, the time spent 
outside in preparation through written work, and it is clear that regardless 
of the subject, but because of its physical effects, writing must be given 
serious attention. 


A style of writing to be practical, to be scientific, must be such as to 
permit of its being easily, rapidly, and tirelessly written. To permit of this 
the strokes employed must be simple but made up of lines that join fluently 
and that may be executed at a demonstrated high rate of speed; in fact, 
at the highest possible rate of speed of which the writing machine of the 
individual is capable, and with legibility sufficient to subserve the desired 
end,—the ready reading of the written page. Keep in mind that the 
shortest strokes are not necessarily the quickest made. We do not want 
flourished or showy writing; the kind produced with an oblique penholder, 
or shaded or hair line writing; but writing of firm and uniform line pro- 
duced with a reasonably coarse pen. We want practical writing for 
everyday use, for the class room and the business office alike. ‘We want 
writing embracing those essential features and capable of being produced 
under working conditions; the work done in composition, in examination, 
in the bookkeeping blanks. To this end all turns and angles must be 
made properly and put in the proper place, loops and retraces neatly made, 
uniformity in slant. What slant? It makes no particular difference. This 
is largely a matter of individuality and is determined by length of arm, 
breadth of chest, size of hand, length of fingers, and height of desk. 
What size? Here temperament will show itself when unrestarined. But 
on account of the limits in which much of our writing work must be placed, 
it is safe to say that few will err in the matter of making letters too small. 
There must be plenty of white paper around and between letters. 


*Portions of address before the teachers of Redlands. 
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The first essential is 
the manner of production. ‘This should be watched first and last. Did 
the writer sit in a healthful and comfortable position, as regards straight 
spinal column? Were the eyes neither too near nor too far removed from 
the written page? Did the motor force come from the large muscles of 
the upper arm, fingers held in a natural and uncramped position? Often 
we find a student writing in the grades or early years of high school a 
legible and fairly rapid hand whose work later degenerates into an illegible 
scrawl. his is because speed and ease of execution have not been given 
sufficient attention; good form has not been established as a habit. A 
correlated system of instruction should be given, running from the earlier 
grades up to such time as the correct writing habits have become fixed and 
a practical style acquired. Writing habits should be established in the 
grammar grades, because in the higher classes the course of study has been 
so enlarged and the students’ time so crowded with weighty subjects that 
there is no time for correcting chirographic faults, and consequently students 


and teachers alike must suffer from the ill effects of scribbled notes and 
exercises. 


So much for good writing; now how to get it. 


Writing has utilitarian value. There is a certain amount of energy 
available in the nervous system of a child. If he makes his writing auto- 
matic he saves all the leakage that comes from diffusion of effort. Further- 
more, if he can do the writing in less than half the usual time, he can do 
twice the number of exercises. He thus saves his energy for more im- 
portant things. 


LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

When the League of Teachers’ Associations began its activities in 
Chicago, and continued them in Salt Lake City, few people, except those 
immediately concerned, seemed to be awake to the significance of the 
movement. The St. Paul meeting was generally recognized as one of 
importance and educational publications give the reports of its sessions 
generous space. 

Extracts from a letter from the president Grace De Graff, Portland, 
dated Sept. 17, give an idea of the scope of the League’s influence. 

“This year our League begins its work with a membership of over 
seventeen thousand teachers in the forty-seven affiliated clubs. Ten 
clubs which were organized too late last spring to join have signified 
their intention of doing so at their first meeting this fall. 

Reports of delegates proved that much excellent work has been done 
the past year and it will be an inspiration to ever press on, knowing 
that our aims and ideals can be reached. If one group of teachers can 
have a pension fund, an advisory council, a subbatical year on part pay, 
an open system of marking, a tenure law, or any other good thing that 
makes life easier, happier and more productive of good, then it 1s possi- 
ble for every group of teachers to have them all. Let each club work 
and lend a helping hand. 

Nellie Walton Ford, 
Chairman of the Press Committee, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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MATHEMATICS SECTION, CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the Annual Meeting in July, 1914, the Mathematics Section of the 
California High School Teachers’ Association adopted an official reading 
course for the present school year. The purpose of this course is to 
arouse a greater interest in the subject by teachers of Mathematics 
rather than to increase their knowledge of mere mechanical methods of 
presentation. LEvery teacher is urged to undertake the careful reading 
of one or more of these books this year. The course is divided into 
three sections, graded according to difficulty. Each teacher can find 
some book suited to his individual needs. The University of California 
will grant credit for the study of certain of the books as part of the 
work in University Extension. 

Teachers are urged to ask their trustees to place the entire list in the 
school library at the earliest possible opportunity, and to suggest the 
purchase of these books by the local public libraries to their librarians. 

Section I. Books of easy grade. 

1. Ball—A Primer of the History of Mathematics (Macmillan). 
2. Cajori—A History of Mathematics (Macmillan). 

3. Smith-Karpinski—The Hindu-Arabic Numerals (Ginn). 

4. Whitehead—An Introduction to Mathematics (Henry Holt). 

Section II. Books of medium grade. 

5. Mathematical Recreations and Essays (Macmillan). 

6. Beman and Smith—Klein’s Famous Problems in Elementary 
Geometry (Ginn). 

7. Young—Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and Geometry 
(Macmillan). 

8. Fine—The Number-System of Algebra (Heath). 

Section III. Books of more advanced grade. 

9. J. W. A. Young, Editor—Monographs on Modern Mathematics 
(Longmans, Green). 

In connection with the above, the committee suggest the reading of 
a good mathematical journal, and recommend for this purpose, The 
American Mathematical Monthly, Chicago, Prof. H. E. Slaught, Editor. 
Henry W. Stager, Chairman. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

\t the autumn meeting of the Business Committee of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California, the following resolution 
was adopted without a dissenting vote: 

“Be is resolved, that the superintendents and principals of the large 
city high schools consider a change in policy in regard to the creation 
of heads of department in modern languages. This committee respect- 
fully recommends that each foreign language be made a department by 
itself in the same way that the former ‘science’ department is now made 
up of several departments: the chemistry department, the physics de- 
partment, the biology department, the agricultural department, the 
physiography department, the home economics department, the depart- 
ment of household physical sciences, ete. 

“This Committee maintains that there is no more connection be- 
tween French or German or between Spanish and German—in fact not 
as much—than between chemistry and physics. The universities and 
larger secondary schools of this country have generally recognized this 
distinctiveness. Again, it is practically impossible to find a teacher who 
is competent to supervise intelligently several foreign languages.” 

Members of the Business Committee: Mr. A. E. Ewington, Pres. of 
the Modern Language Assn. of So. Calif. (Los Angeles High School); 
Mr. G. W. Hauschild, Secy. of the Mod. Lang. Assn. of So. Calif. (Man- 
ual Arts High Schools); Mr. Homer Martin, Vice-Principal of the Lin- 
coln High School; Mr. J. W. Combs, of the Fourteenth Intermediate 
School, Los Angeles; Mr. G. W. Felton, Chairman (Hollywood High 
School). 
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Our Book Shelf 


Primer Language Reader. By Franklin T. Baker, Teachers’ College; 
George R. Carpenter, Columbia University; and Fannie Wyebe 
Dunn, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, pp. 118, price 30 cents. 


In the Primer Language Reader series these well known text-book 
authors have presented a book for children that will be read. There is 
a strong appeal to the child’s interest based on a knowledge of familiar 
things. The spirit of child-play pervades the book, and throughout the 
authors have made it possible for the pupil to acquire the use of a num- 
ber of new words. There are the usual reviews but these are free from 
meaningless repetitions. The readable type and illustrations are fine. 
It is just the book for the youngsters. 


The Problem of Boyhood. (A course in ethics for boys of high school 
age.) By Franklin Winslow Johnson, Principal of the University 
High School. The University of Chicago Press, pp. 130, price $1 
(postage extra—weight 1 lIb.). 

In his “Foreword to the Teacher” and “Foreword to the Boy,” Mr. 
Johnson emphasizes the importance of the subject so vital to high 
school teachers. The following topics given in part reveal the scope of 
the work: Customs, Habits, Honesty, Property Rights, Gambling and 
Jetting, Speech, Slang and Profanity, Clean Thinking and Speaking, the 
Problem of Sex, Liquor and Tobacco, Courtesy, Respect, Self Control, 
Citizenship, and Religion. 

“Play the game” is the lesson of the book, which will do a world of 
good to every boy of high school age. 


American Literature for Secondary Schools. By William B. Cairns, 
Assistant Professor of American Literature, University of Wiscon- 
sin. The Macmillian Company, pp. 341. 


This timely book is free from the common objection urged against 
histories of literature; it is not a second-hand criticism. The compiler 
realizes that histories and biographies are not as effective as the litera- 
ture itself, but at the same time he sees the value of a brief general 
survey of the field of literature to aid the student in grasping and cor- 
rellating scattered facts, and to show things in their right proportions. 
The field is covered in the following five paragraphs: Colonial Period, 
The Revolutionary Period, The Period of Knickerbocker Writers, The 
Period of Great Achievement, and The Recent Period. A _ valuable 
appendix follows giving chronological tables on American Literature, 
English Literature, and Biographical and Historical Events. 


The Pantomime Primer. By Emma Gertrude White. The American 
Book Company, pp. 128. 

This book was written because children find action a more natural 
form of expression than speech. Children take readily to all forms of 
dramatization, and this Primer, therefore, makes use of this power and 
at the same time furnishes a large amount of interesting reading mat- 
ter. A large number of the new words are verbs of action which are 
frequently repeated. 


Briefer Physiology and Hygiene, with Practice Exercises. By Buel P. 
Colton and Louis Murbach, Dept. of Biology, Detroit Central High 
School. D. C. Heath & Company, pp. 388. 

After a successful record of fourteen years, Professor Colton’s book 
has been revised to include important data on physiology and hygiene 
gathered in recent years. A_ radical change has been effected in 
unifying and correllating certain topics and bringing them together from 
different chapters into one more comprehensive chapter. The book is 
well adapted for four, six, or twelve months’ work. The appendix gives 
suggestions on writing exercises, specimens and apparatus, and refer- 
ences to leading books on the subjects. Summaries at the end of chap- 
ters have been replaced by questions covering important topics. 
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Christmas Entertainment, School No. 6, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Build your Christmas Entertainment 


around the Victor 


Whether it is the silent night of Christmas eve, the shining star of Bethlehem, the 
morn with its joyous bells and happy carols, or the toys on the tree; whether the central 
thought of the exercise be the Christ Child, the merry “‘Kris Kringle” or the wonderful 
“‘Santa Claus” with reindeer, sledge, bells, pack and all—the Victor records will tell your 


Victor XXV—Type A 
$67.50 special quota- 
tion to schools only. 


When this new andim- 
proved type of Victor is 
not in use, the horn can 
be placcd under instru- 
ment safe and secure 
fr m danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect from dust and 
promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


pupils the story. 
brating the greatest day of the year for children. 


Jest fore Christmas 
The Doll’s Wooing—2. The Sugar 
Plum Tree 
88138 Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 
63813 Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 
~°" . Ehre sei Gott in der Hohe 
64106 Holy Night 
31873 Christmas Songs and Carols 


Victor Mixed>Chorus 
74187 Star of Bethlehem 


Evan Williams 
35412 { While Shepherds Watched Victor Chorus 
“(It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
35335 {Ring Out, Wild Bells 
%9°°° | Christmas Light, Behold 
16996 Adeste Fidelis 
176475 Nazareth 
7 \ The First Nowell 
60083 Birthday of a King 
60050 Babes in Toyland 
31770 Hallelujah Chorus 
Victor Chorus and 
Sousa’s Band 


35350 


Patten 
Schumann-Hein 
Nebe Quartet 
(with chimes) 
Evan Williams 


Percy Hemus 
Peerless Quartet 
Trinity Choir 
Lyric Quartet 


Lambert Murphy 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 


1.00 


Is there a Victor in your school? 
The pupils will be glad to give an 
entertainment to help secure one for 
a Christmas gift. Then the Victor 
would make every day a day of music 
in your school. 


“] 


a 
& 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


They should all hear these records in cele- 


\s1.2s 


75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 


1.25 
-75 
-75 


-75 
75 













Hon. Edward Hyatt will soon en- 
ter upon his third term as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 
California. Mr. Hyatt is the first 
superintendent in the history of the 
State to serve more than eight 
years, and few superintendents in 
any state have been re-elected for 
a third term. He comes to office 
with a large majority to his credit. 

Special Features in Administra- 
tion of the Berkeley High School, 
is the title of a 44-page pamphlet, 
printed by the students in the 
Printing Department of the Wash- 
ington Intermediate School at 
Berkeley. This has been issued in 
response to frequent requests of 
Principal Biedenbach of the High 
School for information as to their 
methods of handling various activi- 
ties in the High School. There are 
discussions of the Advisory System, 
the Methods of Handling School 
Money, Public Speaking, School 
Assemblies, Journalism, Dramatic 
Clubs and the like. High school 
people will find this a very valuable 
publication. 


Keystone Type Foundry 


of California 
(A State Institution) 
Carry in Stock Everything for 
Complete 


PRINTING 
PLANTS 


LARGE OR SMALL 


Printed lists of all items making up 
complete plants supplied on 
application. 


Also expert services given in 
making selections. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


638-640 Mission St., San Francisco 


223 Exchange Building 
Los Angeles 


Gleanings 
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The Meeting of County and City 
Superintendents has been called by 
Supt. Hyatt for the week of Dee. 
14. The opening days will be spent 
at Riverside, with the Mission Inn 
as headquarters. Visits will later 
be made to other southland points. 
There should be a large attendance 
at this annual convention 


The Committee on School Ex- 
hibit from the seven southern coun- 
ties at the San Diego Exposition, 
is, through Chairman Keppel and 
Secretary Baldwin, providing for 
comprehensive exhibits. Mr. Bald- 
win has active charge and in a cir- 
cular issued to county superintend- 
ents, he calls for “something dif- 
ferent.” The space to be used is 
200 ft. x 20 ft. in the Seven South- 
ern Counties Building. Among the 
27 suggested projects for exhibit 
are: Materials used in organized 
games; amateur photographs of lo- 
cal scenic bits; dressed dolls: 
mounted collection of tree leaves; 
original music; feather work, ete. 


THE USE OF 


Esterbrook’s Pens 


IN SCHOOLS 


saad 


—<— ——. > R.-ESTERBROOK&COS) 


gee TEES a SLANTx,/ 
(greener eee 
am ation, > KESTERBKOOK& COS 
—— Ol BUSINESS & 
Staind 


COLLEGE _PEN 






No. 453 Business and College 


150 ant 4 ESTERBROOK& COS.) 


Styles “et D6 ny) 


No. 556 


Means 
GOOD WORK 
SATISFIED TEACHERS 


WELL TAUGHT PUPILS 
BEST RESULTS 


Used All Over the World 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 95 Jehn St., N. Y. 





-:Dramatic Readers:- 


Every year sees increased appreciation and understanding 
of the dramatic instinct in children. More and more this 
instinct is being appealed to and sanely utilized in school 
work. We list a few excellent books especially prepared 
for the reading classes and simple programs. 


White’s Pantomime Primer . . . . 24 Cents 
First Year 
Johnson & Barnum’s Book of Plays For Little Actors 
30 Cents—First and Second Years 


Skinner & Lawrence’s Little Dramas for Primary Grades 
35 Cents—Second, Third, and Fourth Years 


Skinner’s Dramatic Stories for Reading and Acting 35 Cts. 
Third and Fourth Years 


Holbrook’s Dramatic Reader for Lower Grades 40 Cts. 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Years 


Knight’s Dramatic Reader for Grammar Grades 50 Cts. 


Sixth and Seventh Years 


Six delightful books supplying plays or dramatic read- 
ings for the several grades of the elementary school. They 
insure expressive oral reading, and teach the pupil to read 
without being self-conscious. No more helpful training for 
the imagination can be provided. 

The stories cover a wide range, and have been selected 
because of their special appeal to children. Many of them 
have been borrowed from nursery classics, fables and fairy 
tales. Some of them cultivate a spirit of patriotism and 
relate famous anecdotes, while others have been taken from 
the works of well-known authors and teach excellent moral 
qualities. Some of them are entirely new. Some of the 
plays will be found appropriate for special schoolroom pro- 
grams, having been arranged for national holidays. 


Our Illustrated Guide to Good Reading describes 275 
volumes of Supplementary Reading, of which 69 are for 
the first three years. It is sent to any teacher on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
252 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Fight for Higher Salaries Won 
by Teachers.—According to a news- 
paper report, an opinion was hand- 
ed down by Superior Judge Hewitt 
of Los Angeles, holding that 
the board of education must ap- 
prove Miss Evarena Mayne’s war- 
rant for $144. The alternative is an 
appeal to the higher courts. 

The case was a test action insti- 
tuted by Miss Mayne, who was 
given a salary warrant for $120 in 
October. Superintendent Keppel 
refused to approve this warrant on 
the ground that Miss Mayne, who 
is a teacher in the Bl grade, was 
not entitled under the law to rank 
in point of salary with the highest 
grade in the grammar _ school, 
which is $1440 for ten months. 

The action filed by Miss Mayne 
was an application for a writ of 
mandate to compel Keppel to ap- 
prove the salary warrant. Almost 
200 teachers are interested in the 
outcome of the case and all will 
profit if Judge Hewitt’s decision re- 
mains unchanged. 


Teachers of primary grades will 
be particularly interested in the 
Year Book of the Francis W. Par- 
ker Schoool, Chicago. The book is 
devoted to expression as a means 
of training motive. Attention is 
given to gesture, voice and speech, 
writing, modeling, making = and 
drawing and painting. The portion 
dealing with the dramatic instinct, 
with the text and accompanying 
illustrations is excellent. The price 
of the book is 35 cents. 


The school children of San Diego 
recently planted 100 pounds of pop- 
py seed in Balboa Park. The plan 
was formulated by the Department 
of Education. The children of the 
schools contributed pennies and 
nickels. Said Superintendent Mc- 
Kinnon: “Our idea in interesting 
the children is that we want them 
to feel that this is their city and 
their Exposition. When the flow- 
ers are in bloom they will know 
that they are responsible for a 
beautiful part of the great Fair. 
Every year we hope to do a similar 
stunt.” 
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In the High Schools 


A carefully compiled census 
shows that on November 1, 
1914, the representation by cities 
of the five leading shorthand 
systems taught in the _ public 
high schools of the United 
States was as follows: 


Rae ork A cca cmat anlar iiar, 1223 
Ben PitMans sos os 349 
fsaac Pitman: ....<. 109 
GVAWAt es.cisieicnts 76 
NPUNSOM. .6 035% 34 


That is to say, Gregg Short- 
hand is taught in the high 
schools of 655 more cities than 
the other four leading systems 
combined. In the private com- 
mercial schools, Gregg leader- 
ship is still more decisive—more 
than 65% of the private schools 
teaching the system. 

Gregg Shorthand leads be- 
cause of its Simplicity, Legibil- 
ity, and Speed. 

More than 100 official and 
general shorthand reporters are 
now using the system. Among 
these is President Wilson’s offi- 
cial reporter, Mr. Charles L. 
Swem. 

TEACHERS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE—FREE 


A correspondence course in 
Gregg Shorthand is offered free 
to teachers who wish to prepare 
to teach the system. By enroll- 
ing for the course now, you will 
be prepared to teach the system 
next year. Last year Gregg 
Shorthand was adopted by more 
than 400 schools. There is a 
constant demand for well quali- 
fied teachers. 


Send for the first lesson today. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














To study commercial correspondence without a 
preliminary or comtemporary training in the 
principles of English Grammar is like building a 
house without an adequate foundation. 


DAVIS & LINGHAMS 


Business 
English and 


Correspondence 
JUST PUBLISHED 


has been prepared in response to a widespread demand for 
a practical, comprehensive textbook on the fundamentals 
of English and business correspondence. Not only is 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and composition reviewed, 
but there is also a thorough treatment of letter-writing, 
advertisements, reports, and business papers. The exer- 
cises, most of which have been tested in the classroom, are 
abundant, and within the average pupil’s experience and 
comprehension. The book is admirably suited for either 
regular or supplementary work in English or Commercial 
classes. 


Ginn & Company 


PUBLISHERS 
20 Second Street, San Francisco 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The illness of Mrs. Minnie S. 
Abrams, President of the Northern 
Section, C. T. A., prevented her at- 
tendance at the Red Bluff meeting. 
Her hosts of friends will rejoice at 
her continued improvement. Vice- 
President Roy W. Camper presid- 
ed with dignity and dispatch, sat- 
isfying all. Mr. Camper was elect- 
ed president for the coming year; 
Miss Naomi Baker of Red Bluff, 
Vice-President; H. G. Rawlins, 
Willows, Secretary; J. D. Sweeney, 
Treasurer. Allison Ware, C. C. 
Hughes and Mrs. Abrams’ were 
chosen members on the Council, 
the last named to serve if the mem- 
bership warrants. The place of 
meeting was left to the Executive 
Committee. The convention will 
be reported in January. 

Drawing Inks are either very 
good or very bad. Frederick Post 
Company, 537 Market streets, can 
furnish teachers of drawing and art 
with the best quality of ink on the 
market. A sample bottle, color 
card and price list will be sent 
upon request for same. 


At a three-day session of the 
Lassen Co. Institute at Susanville, 
Supt. Philliber presented a program 
that in every way met with the ap- 
proval of the teaching body of the 
county. A notable feature was the 
holding of the Trustees’ Meeting 
on the first day. So interested were 
the trustees that many of them re- 
mained to the second day and some 
to the third day of the institute. 


The speakers from out of the 
county were Supt. D. R. Jones of 
San Rafael and Supt. Roy Cloud 
of San Mateo County. 


Richard E. Murtha, for nearly 
twenty years principal of the Oak- 
dale grammar school in Stanislaus 
County, was recently called by 
death. Mr. Murtha was one of the 
best known public school men in 
California. He was more than a 
teacher. He entered thoroughly in- 
to the social and political life of the 
community. At the time of his 
death he was principal in Modesto. 
He leaves a large circle of friends. 








Why Not Give Your Pupils 


the same opportunity to win promotion and 
success as the lad who has 


Webster’s New International 


Dictionary in his school? Would not a requisi- 
tion to your school authorities for a copy bring 
this all-knowing special teacher to your school- 
room? This New Creation answers with final 
authority all kinds of puzzling questions in spell- 
ing, pronunciation, definition, history, geography, 
biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 





400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazet- 
teer. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
Colored Maps. 

Regular Edition. Printed on strong 
book paper of the highest quality. 
India-Paper Edition. Only half as 
thick, only half as heavy as the Reg- 
ular Edn. Printed on thin, strong, 

opaque, India paper. 

More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, 

and Authoritative than any other Eng- 

lish Dictionary. Critical comparison 
with all other dictionaries is invited. 

WRITE for specimen pages, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springtield, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We desire to say to all teachers of Manual Training that our new 
catalog of woodworking machines for school work is now ready for 
distribution, and that every teacher is entitled to a copy. 








This book has been designed with a view to assisting the teacher, 
to some extent at least, in his class work. It contains illustrations of 
how to operate woodworking machines, taken from life poses of 
students at work. It shows detail plans of how machines are con- 
structed and floor plans, giving the order of arrangement of tools in 
the woodworking division of a modern school. 





It is a book that you, as a teacher, cannot well afford to be without, 
for it will render you valuable assistance in your class-work, and it 
will cost you nothing. Your request for a copy will be complied with 
gladly. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Executive, Export and General Sales Office: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., 
Spokane, San Francisco 
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The latest addition to the list of 
high schools to be established in 
the State is the Mariposa County 
High School at Mariposa. The 
vote was carried on Sept. 26, and 
the school opened October 19, with 
Mr. Offield of Santa Clara as prin- 
cipal. There are thirteen students. 
This leaves only two counties in 
the State without high schools. 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
was elected President of the Na- 
tional Association of State Univer- 
sities at the recent meeting of that 
body in Washington, D. C. This is 
a particularly happy choice, not 
only on account of President 


BOYNTON - ESTERLY 


Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. 
517 BROCKMAN BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


Wheeler’s ability, but because next 
year the National Association of 
State Universities will meet at the 
Bay. 


Games and Simple Folk Dances 
for the Elementary Schools is the 
title of a suggestive bulletin of 75- 
pages issued by the San Diego 
State Normal School. The phys- 
ical exercises discussed in the book 
are arranged in their form by Jes- 
sie Rand ‘Tanner, Director of 
Physical Education of the School, 
and Georgia V. Coy, instructor in 
biology and _ physical education. 
There are four principal parts to 
the bulletin: (1) physical training, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CALVIN ESTERLY, Proprietor 
D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 
717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other managers now in business, comoined. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Berkeley Office 
2161 Shattuck Ave. 


J. B. Stearns 


J. M. Hahn { managers 


Los Angeles Office 
343 Douglas Building 
R. W. Coddington \ 
Mary L. Coddington f Managers 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
For the past three years the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has filled more po- 


sitions in California than in any other state. 


are our watchwords. 


Reliability and Efficiency 


Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 





and efficient service. 


ar 








SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


If you are in need of a teacher for any Department of School 
Work, write or wire us your needs. 


We assure you of prompt 








So ee Sy Wm. Ruffer, Mgr. 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


The largest Teachers’ 
Agency in the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 





THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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The Hanging Globe 


The Hanging Globe is popular in the School Room 
because of its accessibility and safety. The Globe may 
be raised and lowered at will by means of the rope, 
pulleys and counterbalancing Moon-Ball weight. The 
Globe is always ready for reference and cannot be dam- 
aged by the usual accident. 


The superiority of our Globes is unquestioned; in de- 
sign, finish, accuracy, firmness and evenness of the Globe 
Ball, uniformed finish and correct balance, they are as 
perfect as skill can produce. 


We have the largest Plant in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of Globes, and School Supplies. 
We manufacture all grades of Globes from the 50c article 
to the high grade Library Globe. 


Send for catalogue of Globes of all sizes and styles of 
mounting. 


C. F. WEBER © CO. 


365-367 Market Street 512 South Broadway 


San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
RENO BRANCH 
340 No. Virginia Street, Reno. Nevada 
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(2) plays and games, (3) _ folk 
games and dances, (4) sports and 
games for field days or play picnic 
and May-day suggestions. Through- 
out, the bulletin is exceedingly well 
illustrated and the directions are 
clear and brief. Copies of this bul- 
letin have been sent to county and 
city superintendents in the state. 
They will be supplied free so long 
as the supply lasts. 


In Napa Co., Supt. Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Ferguson had as speakers 
at the Institute at Napa, Oct. 5, 6, 
7, President EF. Morris Cox of the 
California Council of Education, C. 
E. Rugh and F. IF. Nalder, Univer- 
sity of California, Miss Clara Barn- 
hisel, Miss Josephine Barclay of 
Los Angeles, Mrs. C. A. Boggs and 
Elmer Bickford of Napa, Edward 
Serwick, and Miss Mae B. Wilkin, 
Oakland. Miss Barnhisel conduct- 
ed classes in hand work and Miss 
Barclay in home economics. In the 
program were included  photo- 
graphs and floor plans of two mod- 
ern one-room rural schools. 


Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable 
Window Shades should be part of 
the equipment in every modern 
school house. The name Draper 
stands for the highest quality of 
adjustable shades. Already a great 
number of California schools are 
using these shades and a great 
many more are planning to follow 
their example. It will pay school 
officials and school trustees to drop 
a line to the California representa- 
tive, Mr. C. H. Kenworthy, Whit- 
tier, Cal., for information. 


The plans and specifications of 
the new $370,000 building for the 
normal school are practically com- 
pleted and will be presented to the 
advisory board at its next meeting. 
With no unforeseen delays, actual 
construction work should begin in 
December. The throwing of the 
first shovelful of dirt on this con- 
struction work will mark the begin- 
ning of greater things for the Nor- 
mal.—The Educational Digest, 
Fresno Normal School. 


A course of study in arithmetic 
has been issued by the Sacramento 
School Department. There is an 
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The Marvelous Record 
of 


BUHLIG'S 


Business English 
Published in May, 1914 


Used as text in September, 
1914, by hundreds of high 
schools all over the United 
States. The following are 
included in the list of adop- 
tions: 


PACIFIC STATES 


California 
Los Angeles, Visalia, San Jose, 
Santa Clara, Santa Monica, 
Hanford, San Rafael, San Diego. 


Washington 
Seattle 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Worcester, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Bangor, Maine 

Bar Harbor, Maine 
Manchester, N. H. 
Middlebury, Vermont 
Torrington, Conn. 


ATLANTIC STATES 


Washington, D. C. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Chester, Pa. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Johnstown, Pa. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Carnegie Technical School 
Pittsburg 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Hannibal, Mo. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Munkato, Minn. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
West Aurora, IIl. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


565 Market St. 


San Francisco 


G. H. Chilcote, Manager 
Charles F. Scott 
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introduction and directions to 
teachers for the use of the manual, 


by Superintendent Hughes. The ON THE CALIFORNIA 
course of study itself was prepared OFFICIAL LIST 


by Julian Johnson, Chairman, and 
Lucy J. Hinkson, Mrs. D. A. Ed- 


tie Cage, A.V. Wilde, J. IF’ Dale A HISTORY OF 
and Belle Cooledge. MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 


Mr. P. S. Woolsey, for 12 years 


manager for the Pacific Coast of EUROPE 


the American Book Company, died 
at his home in Berkeley on Thanks- For Secondary Schools 


giving Day. Before . becoming By William Stearns Davis 
$1.50 Net, Postpaid 


identified with the publishers, Mr. 
Woolsey was principal of the Visa- 
lia High School. He was a gradu- 
ate of the University of California, 
and was a member of the well 


Second Impression 
Revised to October 1, 1914 


known Woolsey family of Berke- WITH A WAR MAP OF 

ley, one of the best known and EUROPE 

most influential pioneer families of And a Succinct 

California. Statement of the Main Causes 
Mr. Woolsey numbered among Of the Present 

his friends hundreds of men and General European War 


women of this State and through- ee 
out the Pacific Coast. He made a 

distinct success of his work as a HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
teacher. Courteous, generous, and BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


strictly honest and straightforward 
ADVERTISEMENT 


. The State Board of Education of California hereby invites authors or pub- 
lishers to submit sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right to 
publish and distribute in California the following text-books: 

(1) A writing system for the elementary schools, particularly for the grades 
from the second to the sixth inclusive; 

(2) Music books for the elementary schools, in one, two, or three volumes; 

(3) Reading books for the eight grades of the elementary schools. Bids 
may be submitted for the complete series or for any part thereof. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the above should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Board at his office in the State Capitol Building, Sacramento, on or 
before March 1, 1915. 

Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed envelope 
addressed to the Secretary of the Board, itemized according to specifications, 
and marked “Bids for textbooks in ———————————-—_”’, may be submitted on 
or before the hour of 4 o’clock p. m. of March 1, 1915. 

Specifications giving rules and particulars concerning this matter may be had 
upon application to the Secretary of the State Board of Education at Sacramento. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Edward Hyatt, Secretary. Sacramento, California. 









Before you place your order for Diplomas 


Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our samples 


of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 
first quality selected sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. Samples on 
request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 
627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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in his business dealings, he endear- 
ed himself to all with whom he 
came in contact. Sympathy is ex- 
tended the family members, espe- 
cially the father and mother, who 
reside in Berkeley. 


The Mariposa County Institute 
was held at Mariposa on the 17, 18, 
and 19 of November. Supt. John 
L. Dexter secured as instructors 
Supt. D. R. Jones of San Rafael, 
Hon. Job Wood Jr. of the State 
office, Dr. Margaret Schallen- 
berger, Commissioner of Element- 
ary Education, and Secretary 
Chamberlain of the Coucil of Edu- 
cation. The Trustees’ Meeting was 
held on the last day of the session. 
One of the significant discussions 
during the institute was that of the 
8th grade examination. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The present system of 
examination from the grammar 
schools has not proven satisfactory, 
it is resolved, that each teacher in 
the county of Mariposa send to the 
30ard of Education before Decem- 
ber 3, 1914, written suggestions 
looking toward a better method of 
promotion. 


The Sacramento School Wom- 
en’s Club held an interesting meet- 
ing the evening of November 21, 
with Miss S. Maude Green presid- 
ing. Miss Anne Nicholson gave a 
talk on the Travelers’ Aid and 
showed the importance of the work. 
After the business of the club was 
transacted a social evening was en- 
joyed. 


The Bulletin of Courses of Study 
and General Information for 1914- 
1915 of the High School at San 
Jose is an interesting publication. 
There is included a discussion of 
the Advisor System, Home and 
School Co-operation, the High 
School Bank, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and other suggestive 
activities and movements in the 
high school. There are some ex- 
cellent illustrations. 


The first annual report of Mr. 
Will C. Wood, Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools, has just come 
from the press of the State Printer. 
Mr. Wood discusses the office, its 
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Stanley 
Shoot Board 
and Plane 


This combination of 
Plane and Shoot Board 
(sometimes termed “Jack 
Board”) will be found to 
be one of the most useful 
tools in the Woodworking 
Department of a Manual 
Training School. 


The. Board is made of 
special iron and is of 
ribbed construction, to 
give strength without ex- 
cessive weight. 


The Plane is specially 
constructed for the Board, 
and moves in an adjustable 
runway, accurately ma- 
chined. This insures abso- 
lutely the same position of 
cutter for every stroke, 
and as the cutter is set on a 
skew, a very smooth, clean 
cut is obtained. 


Our catalogue No. 34-J 
describes this combination 
in detail. We should be 
glad to mail a copy to any- 
one interested. 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 





THERE IS NO GOOD REASON! 


DULUTH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ART DEPARTMENT 


GERTRUDE & CAREY 


Duluth, Mum, Cow 16 -Sorof 
Dom, “Poon. nthe, Ce ay 
Wear Ser 


Pun fon fe ahah some 
eee 
amas ar 


"9 ast i 


There are many good reasons why you SHOULD take advantage 
of the protection offered by the T. C. U., THE NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION FOR TEACHERS. 


We can’t tell you all the reasons here, but write today and we’ll 
send you a book full of good reasons well worth your consideration. 


You are making plans for the new year—perhaps a trip to the 
Exposition and the N. E. A. meetings at Oakland in June? Such 
plans, however, are always contingent upon your income and your 
savings. 


What will you do when you are sick, injured or quarantined?, 
Your savings and your prospect of a pleasant vacation will be wiped 
out in a jiffy. 


Enroll in the T. C. U. and you need have no fears! Your savings 
and income will be safe. The T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month 
when you are sick, injured or quarantined and $1000 to $2000 for 
accidental death. The cost is trivial. 


Write today and let us tell you more about it! 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Dept. C, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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origin and function, visitation of 
schools, a bureau of information, 
certification of high school teach- 
ers, student activities, new teach- 
ers’ organizations, district conven- 
tions of high school principals, the 
high school course of study, prob- 
lems of the intermediate school, the 
Junior College, the small high 
school, a county high school fund, 
and concerning high school text- 
books. In this bulletin of twenty- 
nine pages the commissioner has 
packed a deal of valuable informa- 
tion and it is already meeting with 
much favorable comment. 


The November number of the 
Bulletin of the Los Angeles City 
Teachers’ Club is unusually valua- 
ble. There is a discussion of the 


B1 Salary question, together with 
Supt. Keppel’s communication to 
the Board of Education, and let- 
ters from Miss Evarena Mayne, who 
made the appeal, and Supt. Hyatt’s 
reply, the report written by Miss 
Alice L. Merrill. This is a matter 
that is becoming state wide in its 
significance. Miss Olive Taylor is 
secretary of the Bl Committee. 
There is included also the report 
of Miss Hodgkins before the Coun- 
cil on the establishment of a State 
Employment Bureau for Teachers; 
a report by the Misses Vance, Mer- 
rill and McAfee on Investigation of 
Teachers’ Salaries; an interesting 
discussion by Miss Hodgkins of 
Section 1687 of the Political Code; 
a resume by Miss Cora E. Lamb 
of the Council of Education meet- 





LANTERN SLIDES 


Made to order from your negative, 25c each. 


Largest stock for rental on coast 


High Grade Stereopticon $25.00 
EDWARD H. KEMP 


833 MARKET ST., 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Used in the San Francisco Schools, 
giving perfect satisfaction for 
the past 5 years 


THE AMERICAN Gata) 


“pen STER.O" 
DRAW! » SKETCHIN' 
ae Pencit ng mone \ 


It a nt om @ 
SANOvsKY 8 a oe WALTHAM PASSUS Alarms * 





21 CRAYONS 10c PER BOX 


Pastelo is a_ strong, practical 
pastel for school use. 


See the beautiful exhibit, with 
many Pastelo drawings, of The 
American Crayon Co., at the Pan- 
ama Exposition, in the section of 
Fine Arts, Dept. of Education. 


Distributed by 
H. S. CROCKER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 
San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Fn NT 


7 





~~ 


Sunset Limited 


EVERY DAY 
No Extra Fare 


3 Days to New Orleans 


Via Los Angeles 


FROM 


San Francisco 4:40 P. M. 


(Ferry Station) 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line — 1915 
First in Safety 
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ing and various reports of commit- 
tees. The Bulletin is doing a good 
work. 


The report of the City School 
Department of Sacramento for 
1913-1914 contains among other in- 
teresting matter, discussions under 
the following heads: Too Much 
Teaching of Subjects, Vocational 
Guidance, Departmental Teaching, 
The Intermediate School, Shall the 
Blackboard Pass? There are a 
number of excellent full page illus- 
trations. 


New Quarters for Milton Brad- 
ley Co.—The Milton Bradley Com- 
pany have outgrown its former 
home on Market street and have 
moved into the new Schwabacher- 
Frey Building, with entrances at 
20 Second street, near the Palace 
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Hotel. Over 7000 square feet of 
floor will be utilized by Mr. Van 
Nostrand, Pacific Coast manager. 
There will be a number of special 
features, including an expensively 
furnished ladies’ rest room. Visit- 
ing teachers are urged to make Mil- 
ton Bradley’s their headquarters 
during their stay in San Francisco. 
Writing tables, telephones, and 
many other conveniences will be 
reserved exclusively for visiting 
teachers. 


The Annual “Jinx” of the Los 
Angeles Teachers’ Club was held 
on November 22d. On that night 
at the Ebell Club over 600 live wire 
“school ma’ams” made merry in a 
fashion that revealed a good deal of 
talent varying from the musical 
artist to the circus clown. Sedate 
teachers, masqueraded as soldiers, 





LANTERN SLIDES OF ALL KINDS—MOTION PICTURE WORK— 
FILMS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED—LOWEST PRICES POSSIBLE 
THE ART SLIDE STUDIO 
964 Market Street, San Francisco 








Gold Medal Crayons 


LECTURERS’ CHALK 


Square Sticks - 16 Colors 


“CRAYOLA” 


Small and large sticks 
24 colors 


KINDERGARTEN 4 
CRAYON 


Large hexagonal er round sticks 


SAMPLES ON 


MANUFACTUREO BY 


=. PiNNEY & SMITH CO. 





BLACKBOARD 
CHALKS 


White and 24 colors 


“DUREL” 


Pressed Crayons - 12 colors 


CHECKING AND 
MARKING CRAYONS 


Various sizes and colors 


81-83 FULTON ST. 


nwt BINNEY & SMITH CO. ““teten 
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Frenchmen, Zulus, pumpkins, kin- 
dergarten youngsters, and some in 
subtle ways suggested King Mor- 
pheus the Sleep King! Of course 
the various stunts were semi-sym- 
bolic and the initiated enjoyed the 
various take-offs with keener ap- 
preciation than the representative 
of the News who was one of three 
real men daring to pass the for- 
bidden portals. Of the three, one 
came disguised, the second, believ- 
ing in “safety first,” left before the 
fun commenced. The stunts clev- 
erly conceived and executed, the 
dancing, the punch, and the com- 
plete absence of a blackboard at- 
mosphere, were all thoroughly ap- 
preciated. And the busy commit- 
tees working with Miss Blanche 
Vance, president of the club, Miss 
Edith Hodgkins, and Miss Ida 
League and others, were unani- 
mously complimented on the splen- 
did way in which the affair was 
managed. One of the big features 
was the remarkably good music 





that “Sousa” Jennie Jones managed 
to get out of her “lady” orchestra 
of twenty pieces. The success was 
so marked that this was followed 
by the imitations of a “Comb Or- 
chestra,’ and a bicycle pump band. 
There were a number of excellent 
take-offs on Montessori method, 
BAN sicavevtin and Miss ....<. (cen- 
sored). All in all it was fine fun 
and in the words of one of the 
masqueraders “it did them more 
good than an institute.”—D. L. 


Orange Dedicates New Interme- 
diate School.—On Nov. 4th the new 
Intermediate School at Orange was 


.dedicated by an appropriate pro- 


gram. C. E. Lush of the Board of 
Education, was master of ceremo- 
nies. He reviewed the events 
leading up to the building. He then 
introduced County Superintendent 
Mitchell and the County Superin- 
tendent from Riverside County, 
Raymond Cree. State Superin- 
tendent Hyatt made the dedication 
speech. 


TALENS WATER COLORS 


Many hundreds of 
drawing instructors and 
supervisors are using 
Talens Water Colors 
regularly after careful 
tests had been made. 


You will find these 
colors economical in 















































The most convincing proof of the un- 
usual brilliancy, smoothness and per- 
fect mixing qualities of TalensSchool 
Water Colors is in their wide use. _ 


TALENS & SON 


American Branch: 
Irvington, N. J. 
“*Made in Holland” 












cost and in use. In 
cakes, half pans, and 
tubes. 

Any drawing super- 
visor may test Talens 
School Water Colors 
at our expense. 

Write for free samples and 
booklet. 
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New Home of L. A. C. T. C.— 
The Los Angeles City Teachers’ 
Club has a real home. The beauti- 
ful clubrooms in Trinity Auditor- 
ium include spacious green carpet- 
ed reception and meeting rooms, 
model cafeteria kitchen, and offices 
for the president and secretary. 
Magazines, books, pictures and 
comfortable easy chairs and rock- 


{ Made from the highest quality 
materials. The black inks con- 
tain no color but an especially 
prepared carbon of the highest 
purity. 

{ The colors are brilliant, in- 


tense and permanent. No chem- 
icals used that affect drawings 
or instruments. 

{ All the inks have perfect flow- 
ing and drying qualities and are 
kept uniform by laboratory tests. 
They are not affected by age 
or climate. 


Black and Eleven Brilliant 
Colors 


The Frederick Post Company 
537 MARKET ST., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for Sample Bottle, Color 
Card and Price List. 








ers is the delightful combination 
that invites the weary teachers toa 
restful retreat. 


Talens’ Water Colors are giving 
satisfaction to hundreds of drawing 
instructors and supervisors in their 
daily work. They find that it is 
both economical and of the best 
quality. Free samples will be glad- 
ly sent to those interested. Ad- 
dress, Talens & Son, Irvington, 


The Children’s Pets Exhibition at 
Alameda was held at the Haight 
School November 20 and 21. This 
exhibition was of great value not 
only to children but to parents and 
grown-ups and was well attended. 
Dr. Frederick W. D’Evelyn is a 
leading spirit in these enterprises. 


In the death of Robert J. Bur- 
dette, the world loses one of its 
most useful men. At seventy, Dr. 
3urdette was known in every ham- 
let in this country. A preacher of 
marvelous eloquence and power, a 
humorist second to none, a man, 
through and through. The world 
is a bettér and sunnier and a 
brighter place for his having lived. 
He died at his home in Pasadena. 


The University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia is rapidly making its way to 
the front. With advanced standards 
of scholarship, improved courses of 
study, added equipment, and a 
splendid faculty, the University has 
a bright outlook. In the graduate 
departments there are enrolled 212 
students representing 74 colleges 
and universities. Of this number 





Your School 


Should be equipped with 
the very best Manual 
Training Benches, Domes- 
tic Science Tables and 
Drawing Tables. Bought 
direct from the manufac- 
turer, at low prices. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


2219 Grand Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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about one-third are graduates of 
the College of Liberal Arts of the 
University of Southern California. 
Many teachers in the Los Angeles 
schools are taking advantage of the 
late afternoon classes. 

It is the hope of the authorities 
in charge to add, in the near fu- 
ture, courses which shall lead to 
the degree of Ph.D. Dr. Thomas 
B. Stowell is president of the Grad- 
uate Council and Prof. R. D. Hunt, 
secretary. 

Wallace Hatch, for many years 
Community Service Expert, and 
formerly Superintendent of Special 
Exhibits in Education and Social 
Economy, Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, is prepared to give series of 
lectures upon “The Community 
School” and its permanent effect 
upon every individual. These lec- 
tures will offer a basis for con- 
structive community service. Mr. 
Hatch has had a varied and valua- 
ble experience and should be of 
great help to the community in 
which he works. He can be ad- 
dressed at 2728 Filbert St., San 


Francisco. 


The Junior Agriculturalist, is- 
sued monthly for the junior gar- 
deners of California by the Chico 
State Normal School, is doing 
much good. Professor C. A. Steb- 
bins writes that they are organiz- 
ing gardening clubs and_ giving 
away flower and vegetable seeds, 
shrubs and trees to boys and girls 
who enroll in the California Junior 
Gardening Club. Write the Exten- 
sion Devision, Chico State Normal 
School, for enrollment blanks. 


The School Bulletin, published by 
the teachers of Portland, Oregon, 
says: “a placement bureau under 
an experienced secretary is expect- 
ed to be in operation (in Cincin- 
nati) within a few weeks, in con- 
nection with the Work Certificate 


Office and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It will endeavor to place 
pupils leaving the elementary 
schools to go into work, high 


school students who need part time 


employment and the high school 
graduates.” 


The War and the School Child.— 
The following is taken from the 
last paragraph of an article by Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Peace League, on 
“The War: What Should Be Said 
About it in the Schools?”: 

“The youth of our country should 
be conscious of their direct rela- 
tion to the worldwide movement 
for the extension of human free- 
dom. The child will readily see 
that being a member of a family, 
a school, a town, a state, a nation, 
and the world at large, he has func- 
tions to perform in all these rela- 
tions. In discharging his duties 
well in any one of these ways, he 
becomes a better citizen in all oth- 
er respects. But it should be im- 
pressed on him that all artificial 
and political relationship are sec- 
ondary to what he owes the whole 
human race.” 

Meeting of the National Superin- 
tendents’ Convention at Cincinnati 
Feb. 22 to 27. There should be a 
good attendance from California. 


“GOVERNMENT AND STATE 
LAND may be purchased direct 
from officials without residence or 
improvements. 

After spending four years in the 
school room, | have spent over 20 
years searching State and Govern- 
ment records, and now have infor- 
mation and | can direct you to see 
and select your choice of some good 
bargains, that have been either 
overlooked, covered up, or allowed 
to go to the State or Government. 

Mention this paper and write us 
for our NEW TRUE BLUE 1915 


BOOKLET, which tells the ‘‘How,’’ 
‘“Why,’’ and ‘“‘Where’’ of State and 
United States Land. 


Plenty of land near center of 
good towns, convenient to railroad 
and State highways. Write at once 
so it will be possible to see some 
of this land during vacation. 

Joseph Clark, Manager 
CALIFORNIA STATE 
INFORMATION BUREAU, Com- 
missioner of Deeds, Searcher of 
State and United States Records, 
Notary Public, 1511 K Street, Sac- 
ramento, California.’”’ 


THE 
LAND 
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THE ‘REAL 


THE SYMBOL, 


DO NOT. READ THIS” 


unless you are interested in better teaching, imore aiticient schools, 


and pupils trained for iy, Aske the thy: Sepapratesdeet: or Principal 
for a set o 


THE “OPTO” INDUSTRIAL COLLECTIONS 
NVALUABLE 
Dochestie Arts Tn or ht daa a8 CSin n 
Interesting and Instractive 


ee eerenemeatenl 


The 
Scientific Supply: Company 
Is, M 


1401 CENTRAL NAT. BANK BLDG., 8T. LO 
A Postcard ‘will bring you information 


SZ ARM bie 


You stiould get acquainted with the. Zande Met 
postpaid, special prices .on larger quanti 


WEBER'S | INTRODUCTORY souuieeninid 
within the child’s experience and broadens out symmetrical.” 
opment: is .continuous, hae’ oes ae 
gtadual growth of new ideas. fro 


m. 

and leads ‘the learner. les and definitions are ing hho 
so that they live: in the wo The ‘ee an 
(the object ‘of bookkeeping). is’ em: Loyal 


recedes how. Understanding ao Caren tion. ine 
g workers are bettér: than. t oP work m 
rule. Therefore this system 1s goes 
We invite your most careful a 


Pacific Saleen is Duplisatag Co. ; 


CALIF ORNIA DISTRIBUTERS ; 


218.220 Grant Bldg. | Los Angeles, California 


—ranvan abana 
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|AGRICULTURE| 
In Your Canes of Study? 


And if it is, have you S's. wa wh lage 
thorough and practical foundation by teaching PRINCIFIES | 
through PRACTICE? 


“THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE THROUGH 
THE: SCHOOL AND HOME GARDEN, he 


_ by Cyrit A, Stepnins, of he Chiko Nonmal School, is such a book, 

It offers for the first time a definite, well-organized guide for the 
work in nature study, school gardening, and agriculture in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 


The Macmillan Company 


565 Market Street | 
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MON TAGUE - 


Addressing and Printing Machines 
THE MONTAGUE SYSTEM 

meets the requirements of all classes of business euterprises, organ- 
izations, societies, clubs, city, state and government departments. 
Thonmands of grocers, laundries, druggists, butchers, manufacturers, 
wholemale and retail dealers of all kinds, societies, etc., use various - 
styles of Montague Equipments for addressing shipping tags, head- 
ing up monthly statements, listing names on pay-roll sheets, filling 
out time cards, addressing regular mail matter, filling in dividend 
and pay-roll checks and other routine office work. . 

It is the-only system that provides for future requirements with- 
out affeéting the original investment. The same plate will fit the 
$15.00 addressor or can be used latef.on‘a more expensive machine. 
All Montague Addressors print froma typewriter ribbon: They 
are simple in construction and easily operated. and are always. free 
of ink and in perfect tena to be handled. 


| Speed 1200 per hour © 
Montague Addressing Machines are made in‘twenty different 
styles from $15.00 up, according to size of list of names. 


If you have’a mailing list we will send full information and prices 
for an eee best suited for your requirements. 


F. A. Thins Company 


402 WELLS FARGO BLDG, SECOND. AND MISSION STs. 
San reaerinnss ee 
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INSTRUCTOR'S 
DESK 


Physics or Chemistry 


An especially desirable 
desk for smaller schools, 
or for larger schools, 
where the funds are lim- 

le ited. A good all-purpose 
Instructor’s Desk No. 319 desk. 


The illustration below shows a 2-Student Desk for Domestic 
Science. 

It is a very popular size. Body of table, seats and legs are of 
solid oak; top of white birch, meat and bread boards of selected 
maple. Drawers and cupboards fitted with high grade master- 
keyed locks. 

We have many interesting specialties in the way of Labor- 
atory Furniture, as well as the standardized equipment. We can 
satisfy your needs, whether for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
Psychology, Physiography, Domestic Science, Kindergarten or 
Agricultural Work. 


A. J. Matthews, President, Tempe Normal School, Tempe, 
Ariz., wrote as follows: 


“We have been using the Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture for 
the past five years, and it affords me pleasure to testify to its 
excellence in durability, and adaptability to the purpose for which 
it was intended. 


“We are convinced that 
your furniture is all that 
you claim for it, and that 
it will give excellent satis- 
faction wherever it is 
used.” 


Le same 


If interested in School 
Equipment, just ask for e 
Catalog Q. 2-Student Domestic Science Desk 


feewauiiee FURNITURE Cor 


KEWAUNEE. WIS. 
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The Hotel Von Dorn 
Extends 


Hearty Welcome to 
California Teachers 
and Their Friends 


COPYRIGHTED BYTMADDOX 1914 
T MADDOX,manacer 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
@ Unobstructed view on all sides. 


@ Safety ---- Absolutely fire-proof 
construction. 


@ Proximity to shopping, theatre 
and cafe centers. 


@ Unexcelled Service ---- efficient 
corps of assistants. 


@ Rates reasonable. 


To avoid disappointment write for reservations early 


HOTEL VON DORN 
T. MADDOX 


Proprietor and Manager 


242 TURK STREET 
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Have Youa 


Laggard Holding 
Back the Class? 


One backward scholar may check the 
progress of his brighter mates and hold 
them back for an entire term. Yet this 
may not mean mental deficiency or lack 
of ambition—defective, uncared for 
teeth are often the cause. 
School authorities all over the country 
are realizing that better teeth mean 
better school work and better discipline. 
We will send to you (as we have to thou- 
sands of other teachers once each year) 
pledge cards and free trial tubes of 


f sO iD y, 5 ; , 
Here’s what one teacher says— 
one of the thousands who have 
written us: 


“You are certainly doing a 

good deal toward the promotion RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
of more sanitary conditions in rmane sana 

our schools and deserve the sup- You may have a card and a tube for each member 
port and co-operation of every of your class absolutely without cost. With these 
Superintendent, Principal and you can make an object lesson on the value of clean 
Teacher in this country. J teeth—not only interesting the children in this very 
——- you for the ean SO important matter but actually starting them in the 
jainiy seen in m scnool, ; i 

] " arr Gale San. habit of caring for the teeth. 


Grace M. Walker, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is 


No. Berwick, Me. different from many dentifrices 


Cleanses safely because it is 
wholly free from grit— 
—antiseptically, checking de- 

cay-germs and leaving the 
mouth wholesome and non- 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 8, 199 Fulton St., ns Ra 

New York. —and pleasantly, with a de- 
licious flavor that makes 
children use it eagerly and 

faithfully. 
Fill out the coupon and start 
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Please send me without charge trial tubes 
and pledge cards for 


Number of Scholars.....Average 


x ° ee 4s your pupils on the path to 
School . “Good Teeth—Good Health,” 
Name of Teacher and Better School Work. 
Town. COLGATE & COMPANY 
County State Dept.8 199 Fulton St. New York 
(This offer is good only in the United States) Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap- 





luxurious, lasting, refined 



































